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BYERS WROUGHT IRON 


helps the 


sappieet? 


SE Ann WArsary 


iWater Scoop 


celebrate its 


The New York Central Railroad 
celebrates an important 75th anni- 
versary this year. It was just three 
quarters of a century ago that the 
first water scoop installation was 
made—an important step in speed- 
ing up train schedules. 

The Central is celebrating this 
birthday by installing new systems 
which will take on water at speeds 
up to 80 m:p.h. The track pans— 
19-inches wide, 8-inches deep, and 
from 1400 to 2500 feet long—are 
fabricated with Byers Wrought Iron 
bottoms to extend service life and 
minimize maintenance. 

Byers Wrought Iron is also used 
to help solve one of the greatest 
problems in taking on water at 
high speeds. In the first experi- 
ments, water force and velocity 
were so great that they forced the 
lock of the cistern cover, and the 
overflow sometimes broke windows 
in passing trains. The engineers 
then developed an improved scoop 
from which the water is carried 
upward and backward through an 
intake conduit which gradually in- 
creases in area and then reverses 
the direction of the flow so that the 
water is directed against a v- 
shaped divider on the under side 
of the coal slope sheet. To relieve 
the high pressure produced by the 
rapid inflow of water, seven 
wrought iron vent pipes, each 6 
inches in diameter, are located on 
each side of the tender. Five are 
oo through return bends 


above the top 
of the tank, back 
through the water 
space, and then 
down to outlets 
through the water-bot- 
tom; one of these is 
shown in the illustration. 
The vents are fabricated of 
Byers Wrought Iron 

Byers Wrought Iron offers a 
number of advantages for jobs like 
this . .. corrosion resistance, ability 
to withstand vibration and shock, 
and excellent fabricating proper- 
ties. The service qualities come 
directly from wrought iron’s unique 
two-component nature. Tiny fibers 
of glass-like silicate slag, threaded 
through the high-purity iron body, 
give a structure something like a 
stranded wire cable, which with- 
stands conditions that would cause 
speedy fatigue-failure of ordinary 
materials. These fibers also help to 
halt and diffuse corrosive attack, 
and to anchor the initial protective 
film that shields the underlying 


metal. 


Our General Catalog gives full 
dimensional data on Byers products. 
Ask for a copy. : 

A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Established 1864. Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Houston, 
Seattle, San Francisco. 


BYERS 
GENUINE WROUGHT IRON 
TUBULAR AND HOT ROLLED PRODUCTS 


ELECTRIC FURNACE ALLOY STEELS ° 


OPEN HEARTH ALLOY STEELS 


CARBON STEEL TUBULAR PRODUCTS 
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These are 
call for Bethloc 


Stepping up of war in the Pacific means 
continued capacity loads for rail carriers, and 
makes it more important than ever before to 
equip heavy-duty locomotives with Bethloc 
Firebox Plates. 

Bethloc Plates are made from special, low- 
carbon steel—a strong, ductile steel which is 
highly-resistant to the thermal stresses caused 
by severe firing conditions. Because of their 
dense, uniform grain structure and general 
toughness, Bethloc Plates have stamina to 
resist the fatigue stresses set up by vibration 
and sudden variations in temperature. They 
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are only slightly affected by aging, and more 
than meet railroad requirements for strength, 
elasticity and eléngation. 

Proof of the pudding is the fact that 
Bethloc Firebox Plates are daily proving their 
dependability and superiority in locomotives 


on more than forty leading railroads. 


Bethloc 


gETHLEHEW 
STEEL 


FIREBOX PLATES 
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'30-Ton, 19’ 5¥%4’ Caboose Built for 
the Terminal Railroad Association. 
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MT. VERNON 
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Div. of Hi. K. PORTER Cc 
PITTSBURSH 22Z PE 


Factories: Mt.Vernon, Ill. » Pittsburgh, Pa. « Blairsville, I McK 
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BUILDING FOR PEACE AS WELL AS FOR WAR 


Railroad freight cars are one item of war production that 
will be just as useful in peace as in war...Typical of the modern 
cars being produced at Mt. Vernon are the four pictured here. 


CAR MFG. CO. 


ILLINOIS 

COMPANY, Inc. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

McKeesport, Pa. * Newark, N.J.» New Brunswick, N.J. 








> FAST, PROMPT > 
Switching service can be given 
at the exact time if's re- 
quested because diesel-elec- 
trics are available 90 to 95 
per cent of the time. Shippers 
’ like it because finished prod- 
ucts can go to market promptly 
and row materials arrive in 


time to keep production rolling. 















AY LDINGS > - 4 A il sal 
ALE IN Bu / ®S 
At new-type industrial plants — ... — 
where trackage runs through = ™ 
buildings, diesel-electrics pre- a 
sent no fire hazard. They can 
enter buildings safely, pick 
up and drop cars at the exact = 
points specified by the plant. 
(56) AMERICAN L 


need to attract new revenue 


ALCO-G.E. diesel-electrics combine revenue-attracting 
features with operating savings of as much as 38°/, 


When your freight agents have the advantages of 
diesel-electric switching as a sales attraction, their oppor- 
tunities for building new revenue and holding present 
revenue increase enormously. Diesel-electrics are clean, 
quiet, and safe; they are available at least 90 per cent 
of the time to meet the shipping and delivery schedules 
of industrial plants. 


To make this revenue profitable and to obtain a high 
rate of return on their investment in diesel-electrics, the 
majority of railroads are choosing Alco-G.E. units. 
Their sturdy construction and experience-proved design 
insure maintenance and fuel economies, and a high 
degree of ‘‘use-ability.” Alco-G.E. owners report: 


“—our six-year-old Alco-G.E. locomotives are averaging 
5.1 cents per locomotive-hour for maintenance.” 
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*_enginehouse expense has been cut 30 per cent since our 
diesel-electrics replaced steamers.” 


“they are producing a 38 per-cent saving in operating 
costs through their low maintenance requirements and fuel 
economies.” 


“their only out-of-service time has been eight hours a 
month for servicing and inspection.” 


This particular advantage of Alco-G.E. diesel-electrics 
—the ability to convert a larger share of gross revenue 
into net profit through operating economies—can go to 
work for you immediately. The services of our engineers 
are available for a motive-power survey, and their 
recommendations will be unbiased because we build all 
three types of motive power—diesel-electric, electric, 
and steam. 























POSTWAR PASSENGERS WILL PATRONIZE 
CARRIERS THAT OFFER THE MAXIMUM 
COMFORT, SERVICE, SPEED AND SAFETY. 


mem OVER SIXTY YEARS 
THE BEST KNOWN NAME 
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UNINTERRUPTED 


Modern Railroads depend on 
Westinghouse “De-ion” Nofuze Circuit Breakers 


Tomorrow will see the most extensive passenger car moderniza- 
tion in railroad history. These modernization improvements 
represent large investments made for the sole purpose of gaining, 
and holding, patronage. 


Temporary power failure in passenger cars, for any length of 
time, renders these conveniences useless . . . causes dissatisfaction, 
inconvenience, ill-will and possible loss of repeat revenue fare. 


That is why modern railroads have protected their passenger 
car modernization investment by installing WESTINGHOUSE 
“De-ion” fuseless CIRCUIT BREAKERS. Designed to meet 
the most exacting requirements of railroad passenger car service, 
they have many advantages over conventional knife switches 
and fuses: 





Westinghouse Special Features 


There are five frames, sizes ranging in ratings from 10 to 600 

amperes, which include features such as... 
. - Adjustable Magnetic Tripping provided on the F. & G. 
frame breakers. 
«++ Thermal Action (E Frame). 
. +++ Thermal Magnetic Trip (F, G, K, L Frames). 
» ++ Quick-make and quick-break. : 
..+. “De-ion” Arc Quenchers. 

Nothing to replace . . . up to 40% less space in some types... . 
instant power flow restoration ...tamperproof .. . trip-free 
on overloads . . . low watt loss . . . combinations for 32 or 64 
volt d-c and 115 volt a-c. 


v J 


CONSULT WESTINGHOUSE— as a further service to passenger car 
builders Westinghouse is prepared to assemble special breakers 
for special requirements. Ask your Westinghouse office for a copy 
of “‘Development of Electrical Equipment for Standard Railroad 
Passenger Cars” or write: Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


| Kedleoad 
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POWER INSTANTLY RESTORED 





PACKAGED PROTECTION—Enclosed in a locked cabinet, acces- 
sible only to authorized 1, “‘De-ion”” Circuit Breakers 


are usually located at the end of the car. 
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tHE STRONGEST 
ann SAFEST car roor 


The construction shown here illustrates how Budd, using stainless 
steel, builds the strongest and safest car roof without the disadvan- 


j 

) 

| tages of excess weight. 
; ill 

J 

| 


Stainless steel is the strongest metal known suitable for structural 
purposes. It is twice as strong as the low alloy steels such as Cor-Ten, 
| | il) and three times as strong as carbon steel. By using advanced meth- 
| ods of forming and welding Budd is able to take full advantage of 
the basic high tensile strength of stainless steel. These sante princi- 


ples of design and construction are followed through the entire car. 


Budd is helping the railroads meet their responsibility of maintain- 





ing highest standards of safety for the traveling public, while obtain- 
ing the economical advantage of light weight. Edward G. Budd 
Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SUPERIOR 


Automatic | 
FLUE BLOWER 


This easily installed equipment keeps 
flues and flue sheets clean with the re- 
sult that steam power is maintained and 
locomotives operate more efficiently and 
more economically. Let us send you case 
histories. 


SUPERIOR RAILWAY PRODUCTS CORP. 


7501 Thomas Boulevard, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


SUPERIOR 


3-WAY 
FLUE ROLLER ,. Prossors 


Flares 


The 3-Way Flue Roller is exactly that. 

It expands, prossers and flares in one op- 

eration. Its use effects a saving of 80% One . 

in time and labor. The rolling action as- 

sures even expansion, a tight joint, cor- Operation 
rectly formed contours — and a bet- 

ter job. There is no distortion of flues, 

no fire cracking in the fisebox end, no 

flying chips. 


Available for prompt shipment. 
Write for full information. 
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ARE YOU PREPARED TO 


WEIGH CARS Economically 7 


Speed -of weighing was a “must’’ for the cars in this 
picture. But the day will come when economy of weighing will 
be far more important than speed. 


When either demand . .. or both . . . must be met, a Streeter- 
Amet Automatic Weight Recorder will solve the problem. With S-A 
equipment, cars roll over the scale at the rate of 4 or 5 per minute. 
Weights are automatically, accurately and legibly recorded. 


Carefully verified records show that a road putting 100 cars 
per day over the scale can save $23.00 per day or more than 
$8,000 per year . . . with a S-A recorder. A road weighing only 
15 cars can save more than $700 per year. : 


Now is the time to plan for economy of future operations. Ask 
for a Streeter-Amet engineer to make a complimentary survey of 
your weighing problem and submit recommendations. Remember, 

an experienced field man supervises every S-A instal- 
laticn and keeps ‘the machine in first class operating 
condition while in use. 


STREETER-AMET COMPANY 


4109 North Ravenswood Avenue « Chicago 13, Minois 
- 
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Never has weight reduction been a more im- 
portant factor in new freight and passenger 
car design than it is today. And Republic sim- 
plifies your selection of a low-cost, weight- 
saving material by providing a COMPLETE 
line of High Strength Steels — ALDECOR, 
COR-TEN and REPUBLIC DOUBLE 
STRENGTH. 


In most respects, these three low-alloy steels 
have much in common. All three possess a 
minimum yield strength of 50,000 lbs. per 
square inch, They compare favorably in high 
resistance to atmospheric corrosion, and offer 
abrasion resistance equal to carbon steels of 
like physical properties. 

Certain differences in chemistry and in fabri- 
cating qualities do exist, however, between 
these steels. For that reason, Republic, in 


accordance with its practice of providing | 





We tel Low Cost 





industry with a broad range of steels and steel 
products, makes all three materials. 


During the past ten years, COR-TEN and 
REPUBLIC DOUBLE STRENGTH have 
proved their ability to reduce dead-weight and 
increase capacity without sacrifice in safety, 
maintenance costs or service life of equip- 
ment. Although it is the newest member of 
this high strength trio, ALDECOR’s ready 
forming and welding characteristics indicate 
that it may be favored for certain types of 


applications. 


Republic metallurgists are ready NOW to 
work with you in selecting the material best 
suited to meet your own particular require- 
ments. Write directly to: 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICES « CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Buildiag, New York 17, N. Y. 


STRENGTH STEELS 
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The circuit breaking plugs and 


receptacles ... ratings up to 200 amperes 


Pyle-National plugs and receptacles are built to 
stand up in railroad service, delivering dependable 
service with minimum maintenance. The exclusive 
QuelAre construction provides exceptional protec- 
tion to contacts, for safe use as current rupturing 
devices. In the section view, note the complete 
enclosure of all contacts in insulating chambers 
which form an arc-trapping space. Note also the 
long distances from contact to contact and from 
contacts to ground. Contacts are individually re- 
newable. Full ground protection is provided. 


QuelArc plugs and receptacles are available in a 
complete range of styles, 2, 3, 4 wire types; ratings 
20, 30, 60, 100, and 200 amperes. Many other types 
available for portable tools and control and instru- 


HEADLIGHTS © TURBO-GENERATORS ¢ CONDUIT FITTINGS e¢ FLOODLIGHTS 


July 21, 1945 


ment circuits. Write for general catalog 1100 with 
listings of all types. 

THE PYLE-NATIONAL COMPANY 
1334-58 North Kostner Avenue « Chicago 51, IHinois 
Offices: New York, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, St. Paul, San Francisce 


Export Department: International Railway Supply Co., New York 
Canadian Agents: The Holden Co., Lid., Montreal 
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“WE'VE GOT TO GET ’EM IN AND 
OUT IN A HURRY”... 
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YOU CAN —count on New Air 
Conditioning Equipment That Saves 
wear and maintenance ! 





FoR EXAMPLE—the new Sturtevant Compres- 
sor-Condenser Unit is designed so that wear 
and tear due to frequent starting and stop- 
ping is minimized. The compressor operates 
continuously instead of cycling 10 or 12 times 
an hour — as with most existing systems. 
And variable output, the result of cutting in, 
and cutting out individual cylinders in con- 
junction with a divided evaporator, means 
more uniform temperature and humidity 
conditions in your car. 

Valves, gauges, and all parts of this new 
Sturtevant Compressor-Condenser have 


been positioned within easy reach. No need 









to grope and stretch for parts that need 
attention. Besides, you can take this Sturte- 
vant compressor down quickly, and easily 
put it together with ordinary tools. No ex- 
traordinary skill or special tools are needed. 


MANY OTHER IMPROVEMENTS 


Typical of the new Sturtevant Equipment 
that can be combined in a mechanical sys- 
tem are the Compressor-Condenser Unit, the 
Divided Evaporator, the Dry Surface Con- 
denser, the Motor Compressor Unit and the 
Evaporative Condenser that uses spray 
water. So whether you are only interested in 
pressure ventilation or a complete air con- 
ditioning system — either ice activated or 
mechanical—it will pay you to see Sturtevant 
now. Talk with a Sturtevant Engineer and 
learn how this new Sturtevant Railroad 
Equipment can help boost profits and cut 
operating costs. 


B. F. SrurTEvant CoMPANY 


HYDE PARK BOSTON 36, MASS. 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 





STURTEVANT GIVES YOU ALL 4 RAILROADING ADVANTAGES 


y More uniform temperature and 
humidity conditions in the car. 


2 Equipment designed for easy 
maintenance. 


STURTEVANT “Railvane”’ Units or Systems are used by 40 railroads and ore covered by more than 80 issued patents and patents pending 


18 





3 Equipment designed for 
minimum space and weight. 


aa Equipment that requires a 
minimum power load. 
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Sturtevant 
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Schager Connections are Ideal for use with 


the BRAKE BEAM LEVELING LINKS 
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SCHAEFER ENGINEERING has developed a new type fox wit ind fat ent 
connection for use with National Malleable & Sieel Cast- —_ fon im the new Schacier 
ings Company's Brake Beam Leveling Links—either under 


or through the bolster as indicated by the skeiches above. 


This type of connection embodies the Schaefer “light weighti- 
full strength-plus” hollow forged design—is properly propor- 
tioned for four holes—and carries the leveling link inside the 
overbuilt jaw structure. 


EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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WHEN YOU THINK OF STATIONS 
.. +. THINK OF PARCEL LOCKERS 


LWAYS,— in all ways the public you serve has the 

last word. When laying out floor plans for the con- 
course, waiting room and adjacent sections of a new 
station or terminal; or when considering the renovation 
or improvement of existing facilities,— remember that 
the public trend is definitely to self-service locker 
checking... . The benefits of American Locker Service 
go far beyond the immediate convenience, safety, speed 
and service afforded the traveler. Modern lockers, 
properly placed, divert traffic to separate lanes; elim- 
inate concourse and waiting room congestion; help 
speed up the whole routine of handling passengers into 
and out of the station. And another benefit (not to 
mention increased income to the transportation com- 


pany) isthe public goodwill engendered. This good- 
will is directly proportional to the scientific location of 
the lockers, the required number of lockers, and the 
volume of passenger traffic through the station. In 
other words, the last word from the public is: “Yes, we 
like them! Give us more!” 

Write us for on-the-spot surveys plus recommendations 
for present and post war checking plans all without 
obligation. 


AMERICAN LOCKER COMPANY, Inc. 
211 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON 10, MASS. 


PITTSBURGH 
LOS ANGELES 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
ATLANTA CLEVELAND 


PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO DALLAS 
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PARCEL LOCKERS ARE AN INTEGRAL 
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Timber Structures has helped to make 
construction history in many industries— 
not the least of which is aviation. From 
modest sized airplane hangars to huge 
blimp docks, wood has played a leading 
part.... For planners of air base facilities 
have found in timber truss construction the 
answer to many things: large expanses of 
clear floor area, structural strength, con- 
struction speed, economy and permanence. 

The experience of this organization has 
been gained over a fifteen-year period, and 


covers assignments for practically every 
industry in addition to a variety of war 
emergency construction. This experience is 
at the disposal of contractors, architects, 
businessmen in the planning and execution 
of postwar industrial housing of all types. 
Our service covers research, design, en- 
gineering, prefabrication, transportation, 
erection. We are prepared to serve you in 
wood and allied structural materials. Il‘us- 
trated literature gladly sent on request. . . . 
Address the nearest Timber Structures office. 


sue 
STRUCTURES 


Portland 8, Oregon 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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Pen drawing by Lovis C. Rosenberg. A copy suitable for framing free to architects and engineers on prof q 














‘We built the skill 
of the craftsman 
Into the machine! 
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lt every raceway for a Hyatt Roller Bear- 
ing were painstakingly fashioned by expert 
tool makers they could be no more con- 
centric or of more uniform wall thickness 
than obtained by our centerless grinding 
machine production. 

First we externally grind by our im- 
proved arborless grinding method. Then 
the perfect outside periphery thus obtained 
is used as a guide in grinding the inner 
diameter of outer races, the track upon 
which the rollers operate. 

This new principle invented several years 
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“GRINDING. 


ae Mom WHEEL 


3FAR/ING RACE 


ago by Hyatt Methods and Equipment 
Engineers we call ‘“‘Chuckless Grinding.” 
Thus into the machine we built the skill of 
the craftsman and precision manufacture 
at a mass production pace was born. 

This is just another example of the many 
exclusive manufacturing processes which 
enable us to build accuracy, longer life and 
more dependable performance into Hyatt 
Roller Bearings for every application. 

* * Ok 
Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors 
Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS 
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CUTIVE OFFICES AT 30 
STREET, NEW YORK 7, 


In This Jssue 


CHICAGO, ILA. my How to Retain Heavier Loads per Car 


WASHINGTON 4, D. C.: 108% NA-- Professor G. Lloyd Wilson examines all pertinent I.C.C. cases to 

, TIONAL | BUILDING, CLEVE- | establish what kind of rate and other inducements are practicable 

"LAND © ‘TERMINAL TOWER, ~ to offer shippers to encourage the continuance of present high 

SEATTLE 1: 1033 HENRY BUILD- net-to-tare ratio in car loading. 

ING, SAN FRANCISCO 4: 300 

gospel frsen ed je New Hump Yard Speeds War Traffic 

WEST 6th STREET, DALLAS 4: 4518 — The Burlington’s modern hump yard at Lincoln is described— 

VENUE. and it is revealed that this facility with other improvements at 

the same point is saving 144,000 car-days per annum in its job of 
accelerating vital transcontinental freight. 





Consolidation Is a Normal Process. . 


A subcommittee of the A.A.R.’s Committee for ‘the Study of 
Transportation presents an up-to-date analysis of the merger 
situation with practical suggestions for accelerating the process 
where it is desirable. 


EDITORIALS 


Atrocity Reports on Railroads’ Handling of Troops 
Reserve of Freight-Car Serviceability Getting Low 
Physical Improvements Paying Off on Western Roads. .... 
Another Inquiry Into National Transportation Policy 
Voice of the Passenger 

O.P.A. Dawdles with Tie Crisis It Has Caused. ... 


GENERAL ARTICLES 
How to Retain Heavier Loads Per Car, by G. Lloyd Wilson. . 
Self-Improvement Program 
Cultivating the War-Time Traveler. 
New Hump Yard Speeds War Traffic 
Consolidation Is a Normal Process . 
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RAILROADS-IN-WAR NEWS.................. 
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Engineering Index Service 
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advantages of 


CODED TRACK CIRCUITS 
in C.T.C. installations 


“Union” Coded Track Circuits can be used to advan- 
tage in combination with C.T.C. systems and contribute 
materially to the effectiveness of their operation. 


Since Coded Track Circuits transmit signal controls 
directly through the track rails, signal control wires 
other than the C.T.C. line can be greatly reduced or 
entirely eliminated. Approach lighting may also be 
provided without the use of line wires. 


Coded Track Circuits may be as much as 11,000 feet in 
length. They eliminate cut sections, and at the same 
time provide better shunting sensitivity and broken 


rail protection. 


A new “Union” development, normally de-energized 
Coded Track Circuit Control is now available. This 
reduces power requirements; consequently, the storage 
batteries will have greater reserve capacity or the 
primary batteries will require less frequent renewals. 


Alternately, smaller batteries may be specified. 


Our nearest district office will be glad to provide full 
information concerning all applications of “Union” 
Coded Track Circuits. 


SWISSVALE, PA. 


NEW YORE CHICAGO 
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ANOTHER TRANSPORT PROBE: 
Further details and an editorial on Con- 
gressman Lea’s proposed transportation 
inquiry appear in this issue. There is no 
doubt that, finally, a transportation investi- 
gation which will really get at operational 
facts is long overdue—nor that Congress is 
the body which should make the investiga- 
tion, because it is Congress which will have 
to act on the conditions which the inquiry 
discloses. Moreover, no one will question 
Mr. Lea’s open-mindedness and the high 
sense of public duty which has prompted 
him to initiate this study. Our editorial 
suggests, however, that the effectiveness of 
the effort might be improved if members 
of committees which instigate appropria- 
tions for highways, waterways and air 
transport were included among the investi- 
gators; because, unless supply of capital 
funds for all forms of transport, as well as 
regulation, is brought into some kind of 
equality, there cannot be economic harmony 
in their mutual relationships ; and wasteful 
friction will continue. 
& 

TROOPS BADLY HANDLED?: Our 
leading editorial takes up the atrocity 
stories which are being circulated about 
the alleged inferior accommodations being 
provided on the American railroads for 
returning veterans. The federal government 
has known for three years*that these men 
were coming home, and it also knew what 
the railroads’ supply of passenger cars was 
—and it has, in all the intervening period, 
refused to permit the. railroads to build new 
cars. And now that the movement is on 
and the car supply is _ insufficient—the 
bureaucrats who are responsible for the 
‘onditions which have made congestion 
inevitable permit and encourage criticism 
f the railroads for the faults which lie 
squarely upon the bureaucracy and no- 
where else. We raise the question as to 
just how much of this emergency movement 
rival agencies of transportation are hand- 
ling; and why it is that only the railroads 
ire expected to have the stand-by capacity 
lying around to meet any emergency into 
which the bureaucrats choose to bungle. 


e 
CONSOLIDATION OUTLOOK: The 
subcommittee on railroad consolidation of 
the A. A. R’s Committee for the Study 
f Transportation has issued a report which 
is reviewed in a feature article in these 
pages. The subcommittee does not propose 
any “consolidation plan,” but it favors 
mergers of smaller properties into larger 
systems as a continuing process and be- 
lieves it would go forward more rapidly 
it the advantages of the development were 
more generally appreciated and if some of 
the political and legal obstacles were re- 
moved or mitigated. The personnel of the 
committee—headed by C. E. Smith of the 
New Haven—suggested that it would prob- 
ably have something useful and interesting 
to say; and the result does not disappoint 
this expectation. 

¥ 
RETAIN HEAVY LOADING?: Willi 
it be practicable for the railroads—by shar- 
ing the economies of heavy loading per car 
with shippers—to induce the retention of 
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high net-to-tare loading ratios after the 
war? The I. C. C. has in some cases re- 
fused to approve rate differences dependent 
upon varying minimum loads—but a pre- 
ponderance of cases suggests that rate 
variations would be approved where gen- 
uine differences in operating costs can be 
shown. Professor G. Lloyd Wilson in an 
article in this,issue reviews the possibilities 
of progress in this hopeful direction, in the 
light of a careful study of I. C. C. cases 
which bear on the question. Professor 
Wilson, it will be remembered, championed 
the practicability of “trainload” and “quan- 
tity’ rates at a time when predominant 
opinion held that the I. C. C. wouldn’t 
stand for them—and subsequent events 
sustained his analysis. 

e 
O. D. T. TAKES COACHES: The 
O. D. T. this week issued an order taking 
control over all passenger cars, to enable 
it to shift them around regardless of own- 
ership for the more effective movement of 
troops. As the A. A. R.’s Vice-President 
Buford said, in effect, “We are now com- 
pelled to do what we have already been 
doing voluntarily.” The order, however, 
got a great deal of page-one publicity in 
the newspapers—so it may have some value, 
not perhaps unforeseen, in further impress- 
ing on prospective “pleasure travelers” that 
the .pledsure in travel has been extracted. 

a 
FREIGHT CAR SCARCITY: The 
bureaucrats—who deprecated the railroads’ 
pleas for more generosity in the allocation 
of materials for new freight cars and for 
maintenance of the old ones, and who were 
triumphantly pleased to see the railroads 
continue to carry on without these materials 
—should now have their attention called 
to the freight car condition they have cre- 
ated. An éditorial summarizes the facts: 
the bad order ratio has risen to almost 4 
per cent and car shortages are high at a 
period well in advance of the seasonal peak 
in traffic. With the poor preparation the 
railroads were permitted to make, it is 
inevitable now that the situation will be- 
come worse before it can get better. Per- 
haps it would be well to place the blame, 
now, where it belongs before some glib 
bureaucrat tries to lay it on the railroads— 
as has been done, by innuendo at least, with 
the passenger car shortage. 


TIE PRICES UPPED: The O. P. A. 
has finally got around to raising ceiling 
prices on crossties—the average increase 
being 16 cents per tie. An editorial in this 
issue, written before the new ceilings were 
announced, reviews the months of fiddling 
which these latter-day Neros have been 
doing while the physical foundation of rail- 
road transportation has been rapidly de- 
teriorating because of their unconcern. 
* 





PATTERSON DISPOSES: President 
Truman this week issued a public appeal 
for assistance in finding 65,000 additional 
employees for the western railroads. On 
the day following, Assistant War Secretary 
Patterson flatly rejected an appeal by Cali- 
fornia Congressmen that more railroad 
men now in the Army be furloughed for 
work on the western railroads. 
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MAY ACCIDENTS: The I. C. C. sum- 
mary of casualties on the railroads during 
May and for the five months, with 1944 
comparisons, appears in our news pages. 
There has been a sharp decline, both for 
the month and the five months, in employee 
fatalities—but casualties to trespassers and 
in grade crossing mishaps are on the 
increase. 


oe 

MODERN YARD AT LINCOLN: 
The Burlington’s extensive yard improve- 
ments at Lincoln—and what they have done 
to accelerate the movement of vital trans- 
continental freight traffic—are dealt with 
in an illustrated article in this issue. A 
flat yard has been changed into a hump 
operation, equipped with power switches 
and car retarders, Receiving and depart- 
ure yards have been lengthened and car 
repair facilities have been moved to a 
more convenient location—the whole job 
having been done under heavy traffic, de- 
spite the prevailing shortages of labor and 
materials. It is estimated that the yard is 
saving 144,000 car-days annually, and loco- 
motive-hours on line have been economized 
bv the reduction in road switching from 
more thorough classification now being done 
at Lincoln. 


* 
EMPLOYEE EDUCATION: B. & M. 
employees in the Boston area are going 
to have a chance next fall and winter to 
choose from a considerable variety of 
educational courses which will improve 
their knowledge of their jobs and of the 
world they live in, and increase their skill 
at getting along with their fellow-citizens 
and coworkers. A brief article herein tells 
of this development, which has’ grown out 
of successful courses on a smaller scale 
conducted last winter. One course is called 
“personality improvement” and must be 
aimed primarily at women employees— 
anyhow it is hard to imagine a masculine 
railroader braving the remarks of his col- 
leagues to the extent of attending a lecture 
by an expert on feminine apparel, covering 
such subjects as care of the complexion 
and perfection of posture, however much 
he might benefit by instruction in these 
and kindred arts. 
e 

WOULD DELAY RATE CHANGE: 
The railroads which are required by the 
Commission’s order in the class rate case 
to make interim changes in these rates— 
in advance of establishment of full uni- 
formity in all territory east of the Rockies 
—have presented a prayer to the I. C. C. 
that the effective date of the interim 
changes be put off till April 1, next year. 
The revisions require just too many arith- 
metical computations for available forces 
to complete in the time permitted by the 
I. C. C’s order. Various organizations in 
Northern states are seeking a delay in the 
effective date of the order, and ask for 
the case’s reopening. New England peti- 
tioners note that the I. C. C. has not found 
present Eastern class rates to be less than 
reasonable, and they plainly are opposed 
to being forced to pay rates higher than 
the not-unduly-low rates now . charged, 
merely to gratify the clamor of competitive 
producing areas. 
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to RED LEAD’S Extra Rust Protection... 


There is no question about Red Lead’s ac- 
ceptance throughout industry as the stand- 
ard priming paint for making metal LAST. 

One important reason is its ability to 
keep metal surfaces in a “passive” or rust- 
inhibiting state. Authorities agree that 
metal protective paint should be rust-in- 
hibitive to give satisfactory performance. 


Time-potential curves, such as the one 
at right, are used to express rust-inhibitive 
properties of paint and thus indicate its 
effectiveness of protection. They show the 
effect of Red Lead on the potential of steel 
in the presence of moisture or water. 


For example, a steel panel whose poten- 
tial is positive, relative to hydrogen, is 
considered to be in a passive or non-cor- 
roding state. A negative potential indi- 
cates corrosion activity or rusting. The 
graph shows clearly the rust-inhibitive ef- 
fect of Red Lead paint on steel as con- 
trasted with the rapid and continuous rust- 
ing of unpainted steel. 

Note that in this test a Red Lead paint 
film which had weathered 5 years was just 
as effective in preventing rust as one which 
had dried for only 10 days. 


Specify RED LEAD for All Metal Protective Paints 


The value of Red Lead as a rust preventive 
is most fully realized in a paint where it 
is the only pigment used. However, its 
rust-resistant properties are so pronounced 
that it also improves any multiple pigment 
paint. No matter what price you pay, 
you'll get a better metal paint if it con- 
tains Red Lead, 
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In the above test a piece of unpainted steel 
was immersed in water. Iron, going into 
solution, reacted with oxygen in the water 
to form rust. This unrestrained corroding 
state is indicated by a rapidly ee 
and maintained negative potential (see 
above graph). However, when steel panels 
painted with Red Lead were immersed un- 





*Proof That Red Lead Keeps Metal Passive 


der the same conditions, ferric and lead 
salts formed directly next to the metal. 
This action at once stifled corrosion by 
ie sans, the iron from going into solu- 
tion, thus keeping the steel surface passive. 
The result is shown in the graph curves 
above, where a quickly rising positive po- 
tential remains constant throughout the test. 





Write for New Booklet—“Red Lead in Corrosion 
Resistant Paints” is an up-to-date, authorita- 
tive guide for those responsible for specifying 
and formulating paint for structural iron and 
steel. It describes in detail the scientific rea- 
sons why Red Lead gives superior protection. 
It also includes typical specification formulas 
... ranging from Red Lead—Linseed Oil paints 
to Red Lead—Mixed Pi t—Varnish types. 
If you haven’t received your copy, address 
nearest branch listed at right. 


pret vee of metal-protective paints are con- 
y being tested under all conditions at 
National Lead’s many proving grounds. T. 
benefit of our extensive experience with 


Lead paints for both underwater and at- 
mos) ic use is available through our 
technical staff. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY: New York 
6, Buffalo 3, Chicago 80, Cincinnati 3, Cleve- 
land 13, St. Louis 1, San Francisco 10, Bos- 
ton 6 (National-Boston Lead Co.); Pitts- 
burgh 30 (National Lead & Oil Co. of 
Penna.) ; Philadelphia 7 (John T. Lewis & 
Bros. Co.); Charleston 25, W. Va. (Evans 
Lead Division). 


DUTCH BOY 
RED LEAD 
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Atrocity Reports on Railroads’ 
Handling of Troops 


There is a more than faint odor of Machiavellianism 
in the recent extensive press-agenting of hardships al- 
leged to have been inflicted by the railroads on returning 
troops. The railroads, the Pullman Company, the 
Office of Defense Transportation, and the officers of 
the Army’s transportation corps have exerted them- 
selves to the utmost since the early days of the war to 
provide the maximum of efficiency and comfort for 
troop movements, and there is no evidence that they 
have suddenly lost their interest and skill in this work. 
Meantime, others more influential in the government 
have done their planning with no regard to the necessi- 
ties or even convenience of domestic transportation. 

Undersecretary of War Patterson said in a state- 
ment quoted in Railway Age of July 14 that the War 
Department on June 26 had foreseen and expressed 
itself critically about the “possibility” of some conges- 
tion. Others, including Railway Age, had foreseen 
and forecasted’ for years before that, not the possibility, 
but the certainty of serious congestion. It was certain 
because, first, a large decline of passenger equipment 
occurred during the depression; second, the govern- 
ment during the war has been refusing ‘to let the rail- 
roads acquire additional passenger equipment; third, 
an enormous increase in travel by rail was occurring, 
and, fourth, a huge transfer of troops from Europe to 
the Pacific area was sure to be made following termina- 
tion of the war in Europe. 

Let us look at the record of previous performance. 
During World War I the railroads and Pullman Com- 
pany owned passenger-carrying cars as follows : Coaches 
and combination cars, 33,241; sleeping cars, 8,681; 
total, 41,922. In 1918, with this amount of equipment, 
the railroads rendered 43 billion passenger-miles of 
service, or about 1,000,000 passenger-miles per car. In 
1941 the railroads and Pullman Company owned only 
20,329 coaches and combination cars and 7,378 parlor 
and sleeping cars, a total of 27,707, and rendered over 
29 billion passenger-miles of service, or about 1,060,000 
per car. 

When this country entered the war there were on 
order 389 passenger-carrying cars, and the carriers de- 
sired to acquire many more, but the government pre- 
vented it. In consequence, in 1944 there were only 
20,524 coaches and combination cars and 8,136 parlor 
and sleeping cars, a total of 28,660. With this amount 
of equipment the railways in 1944 rendered a service of 
almost 96 billion passenger-miles,—3,335,000 per car, 
or about 235 per cent more per car than in 1918 or 1941. 
The 1945 passenger load is expected to be more than 
100 billion passenger-miles—two and a half times the 
load carried in 1918, and four times the load in 1941 ; 
and yet. the railroads are expected, to carry it with 30 





per cent less cars than in 1918 and about the same 
number as in 1941. 

“We have been promised relief,” Mr. Patterson said, 
“but relief has not been forthcoming. ... You may 
be sure and certain that the War Department will press 
for decent and comfortable accommodations for 
troops...” The War Department has known all 
along just how many sleeping and other passenger cars 
are available on American railroads, and just how many 
arriving troops could be accommodated by this number 
of cars without disrupting regular travel. The return 
of troops from Europe is an event that the Army has 
had over three years to prepare for, and the govern- 
ment has had control of the man-power and the mate- 
rials necessary for such preparation. If the means are 
not now at hand to provide the kind of accommodations 
for returning troop movements that Mr. Patterson 
“insists upon,” then the responsibility rests squarely 
upon top management in government and not upon the 
railroads, the Office of Defense Transportation or the 
Army’s transportation officers. Because of the way 
ships are arriving, tens of thousands of troops are dis- 
embarking on one day and then none at all for several 
days. Surely anybody should know that the railways 
cannot deliver their full capacity of service with a load 
permitted to fluctuate so widely. 

There is no reason for troops to have to ride in 
crowded and uncomfortable cars except that government 
“planned in that way.” And it is that kind of disregard 
for transportation needs and human comfort which 
explains the increasing shortage of freight cars and why 
business men in New York with a day’s work to do in 
Pittsburgh or business men in Chicago with a day’s 
work to do in Cincinnati have to go to their nationally- 
important duties after sitting up all night in day coaches. 
Many returning troops report that they came down to 
the Atlantic ports of Europe in journeys of four or 
five nights’ duration in “40 and 8” box cars, beside 
which any accommodations yet provided them in Amer- 
ica are luxurious in the extreme—and probably few of 
them would be inclined to criticize the travel facilities 
so far offered them here, if a calculated effort were not 
being exerted to make them believe that they are being 
deliberately mistreated. 

We see no reason why the railroads should quietly 
submit to being blackguarded for a failure which is not 
theirs by officials. of a government that is primarily 
responsible for the conditions which are criticized. Nor 
do we see any reason why a business man forced to 
ride all night in a day coach on a necessary trip should 
refrain from criticism of an officialdom which has un- 
necessarily inflicted this discomfort upon him. 

It is. significant that the bureaticracy is forcing the 
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railroads to withdraw Pullman services at the very time 
when the airlines are being awarded additional planes, 
enabling them to expand their commercial traffic. The 
government, that is to say, is driving the railroads’ 
steady customers to the airlines. And just what part 
of this emergency movement of troops are the railroads’ 
competitors—the long-haul buses and the airlines— 
being called upon to handle? How many overnight 
planes have been pulled off their regular runs to serve 
the “redeployment” program, and how many overnight 
buses have been diverted from their regular runs for 
this purpose? The answer is that only the railroads 
among all the agencies of transportation are expected 
to have the “stand-by” facilities to deal with such emer- 
gencies as this, and are criticized for not having them. 

The railroads have made too good a record and won 
a too favorable public opinion during the war to suit 
the planners of national socialism. Some opportunity 
to smear them had to be found; and the passenger 
service situation created by the return of the troops 
from Europe has been seized upon as the long awaited 
opportunity. 


Reserve of Freight-Car 
Serviceability Getting Low 


Evidence accumulates that the physical condition of 
freight rolling stock in the United States, long declin- 
ing because of (1) failure to receive an adequate sup- 
ply of new freight cars, (2) difficulties in the way of 
securing all the material needed to restore existing cars 
as they became due for heavy repairs, and (3) a de- 
cline in the number and quality of freight car repair 
forces, will progressively become a limiting factor on 
the amount of freight transportation which the rail- 
ways can produce. 

The growing inadequacy of the car supply is indi- 
cated by the sharp decrease in car surpluses reported 
during the first half of 1945 as compared with the first 
half of 1944, and the equally sharp increase in short- 
ages. The surpluses, which during the first quarter of 
1944 were running in the neighborhood of 20,000, were 
only about 13,000 during 1945. During the second 
quarter the comparison is between 23,000 to 25,000 in 
1944 and 12,000 to 18,000 in 1945. Shortages, which 
ranged from 3,500 to nearly 8,000 during the first 
quarter of 1944 and dropped well below 1,000 during 
the second quarter, have been running from 12,000 to 
19,000 during the first half of 1945 until late in May, 
since when they are still ranging from 6,000 to over 
7,000. Carloadings during the second quarter of 1945 
have exceeded those of any second quarter during the 
war, but there is a definite, though not large, trend 
downward in the tons per loaded car. 

The percentage of cars out of service for repairs has 
been a deceptive index of the physical conditions of 
freight cars for more than two years. Now the 2.5 per 
cent which prevailed during the first half of 1944 has 
been going up ; it reached 3.9 per cent on June 1, a figure 
which reflects the effect of the emergency “home for 
repair” order of the A. A. R. of May 10 and is a truer 
indication of actual equipment conditions than the low 
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percentages which prevailed during the early months 
of 1944. That this is yet high enough to reflect the 
real supply of cars capable of rendering full trans- 
portation service, without risk of undue delays en route, 
is open to question. 

But the growing car shortages tell the tale. Further 
test will come during the third and fourth quarters in 
which the normal fall peak demand runs on into the 
winter months. The reserve of serviceability is now so 
low. that it can scarcely be improved without tempor- 
arily, at least, still further curtailing it. The limitations 
on transportation chargeable against the freight-car 
supply are, therefore, not likely to get better until they 
have become worse, 


Physical Improvements 
Paying Off on Western Roads 


From the moment the Japs struck Pearl Harbor on 
December 7, 1941, the trans-continental railroads of 
the country were aware that they were headed for the 
greatest transportation load in their history. Within 
a few hours from that strike they were rushing thou- 
sands of army personnel and large quantities of material 
to the Pacific coast, starting a procession that in recent 
weeks has hit new records, with still higher peaks to 
be reached in the months ahead. 

Foreseeing this heavy load as inevitable, the West- 
ern lines set about promptly to study their needs to 
meet the demands and, fortunately, recognized at the 
outset that, the adequacy of their motive power and 
rolling stock to the contrary, their success in handling 
the record traffic to come depend in large measure 
upon the adequacy and integrity of their fixed property. 
With this premise constantly in mind, each of these 
roads has spent millions of dollars during the past 
three and one-half years to expedite the movement of 
trains at critical points, to improve the performance of 
every unit of motive power and rolling stock, and to 
increase the over-all carrying capacity of its lines 
The work involved has included extensive 
installations of automatic block signals and centralized 
traffic control; the construction, relocation and length- 
ening of hundreds of passing tracks and sidings; the 
construction or strengthening of numerous bridges; the 
lengthening of tracks at and otherwise increasing the 
capacity and efficiency of yards; and the improvement 
of enginehouses, shops, fuel and water stations, and a 
wide range of other facilities. 

Of the various yard projects that have been carried 
out, two of the most outstanding have been those of the 
Burlington at Galesburg, Ill., and Lincoln, Neb., the 
former of which, completed late in 1942, was described 
in the Railway Age of March 6, 1943, and the latter 
of which, only now being completed, is described in an 
article in this issue. At each of these key points on 
the road, at a cost exceeding $1,000,000 at each point, 
a modern gravity classification yard, equipped with car 
retarders and power switches, has been built, support- 
ing yards have been enlarged and lengthened, and 
numerous changes in and additions to other facilities 
have been made—all in the interest of the more rapid 
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classification of cars at these points’ and the speeding 
up of war traffic generally. 

That these ends have been achieved is clearly set 
forth in the articles describing these projects, the 
Lincoln improvements alone resulting in savings of 
approximately 400 car-days per day and substantial 
savings in locomotive-hours on line through more rapid 
classifications, reduced average tithe between the ar- 
rival and departure of trains, the ability to make up 
and dispatch heavier trains, and a reduced amount of 
switching en route. _ 

Such achievements are a tribute to the ability and 
co-operation of the engineering and operating men in- 
volved, and especially since the work at both points 
was done under traffic and in the face of delays in the 
receipt of materials and serious shortages of labor. 
During the months ahead, as the war in the Pacific 
places added demands on the Western roads, these 
improvements, as well as the many others completed 
on the Burlington and other Western lines, will prove 
of inestimable value. In fact, it is readily admitted 
in well informed quarters that if it had not been for 
these improvements the transportation job ahead could 
‘not be done; indeed, that war traffic on the Western 
roads would have already been badly snarled. 


Another Inquiry into 
National Transportation Policy 


Chairman Clarence Lea of the House Committee on 
Interstate Conimerce, as was briefly reported in last 
week’s Railway Age, is seeking authority from the 
House to conduct a comprehensive investigation into 
the nation’s dealings with its several agencies of trans- 
portation. Mr. Lea did not exaggerate the seriousness 
of the situation into which he pro- 








poses inquiry when he said, in urging oy 
the granting of the authority to initi- 

ate the examination, that there are | 
flaws in conditions as they now stand 
which threaten to “throw our econ- 
omy into chaos.” 

Chairman Lea has and deserves the 
respect of everyone in the transporta- 
tion business who has had the good 
fortune to know him and his work. 
Naturally, since the subject matter 
with which he deals is controversial, 
those who admire him will frequently 
disagree with specific proposals which 
he advocates—but it is not possible 
for honest and patriotic persons to 
quarrel with his intentions and‘his ob- 
jectives, which are defined by his in- 
tegrity and his loyalty to the general 
welfare. 

Mr. Lea proposes that the inquiry 
intd transportation policy be con- 
ducted by a sub-committee of the 





sary to raise a serious question. There have been a 
number of searching investigations into transportation 
policy in the past twenty years, none of them more 
than fragmentarily productive of useful results—and 
the patent reason for the impossibility of success of any 
of them has been that none of them went critically 
into the question of the sources of capital supply for the 
provision of new facilities of agencies of transportation 
other than the railroads. 

Since the passage of the Transportation Act of 1920, 
Congress has enacted two major pieces of legislation 
having to do with overall policy toward transportation 
—the first being the Motor Carrier Act of 1935, and 
the other the Transportation Act of 1940, which em- 
bodied regulation of water carriers. The enactment of 
both of these measures was preceded by a volume of 
investigation, argument, analysis and mental toil of dis- 
maying magnitude—but the results, as far as any tan- 
gible contribution to the solution of chaotic competitive 
conditions in transportation is concerned, have been 
negligible. 

The reason for this failure lies in the fact that only 
a small fraction of the carriers operating upon the 
highways and the water are common carriers and, for 
that reason, subject to orderly control by the process 
of regulation. The predominant traffic on these publicly- 
owned “roadways” is private or contractual, and the 
only possible means of bringing such traffic into any 
kind of economic harmony with other traffic is through 
the operation of the ordinary force of equal and fair com- 
petition. But the effective control which such compe- 
tition could exercise in the national economic interest 
has been circumvented by the provision of highways and 
waterways by political appropriations without require- 
ment of payments by users tallying closely with their 
degree of use of these facilities. With such economic 
anarchy in the financing of highway and waterway 
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facilities, a similar anarchy and unpredictability in 
their use has followed of necessity. 

Until some dependable economic control over the 
provision of transportation facilities in public owner- 
ship is established the “chaos” which Chairman Lea fears 
cannot be avoided. The inquiry proposed by him can- 
not succeed unless it includes this important aspect 
of the transportation problem—but the House and 
Senate committees on interstate commerce have no au- 
thority over government expenditures on waterways 
and highways; and it is not likely that the committees 
which do have such jurisdiction would recognize or 
submit to findings on such a subject unless they had 
participated in the inquiry which preceded the recom- 
mendations. 

Is it not, therefore, a reasonable conclusion that the 
proposed Congressional investigation into transportation 
policy would have far greater chances of success if 
officially designated representatives from the House 
committees having to do with authorizations of federal 
expenditures on highways and waterways (and air trans- 
port facilities as well) were called upon to participate 
in the inquiry ? 


Voice of the Passenger 


Some of the most outstanding studies which have 
been made to enable a railroad management to plan a 
post-war passenger service with maximum customer 
appeal have been conducted by the New York Central. 
These studies have been based, primarily, upon in- 
quiry among prospective patrons. The details of 
the study of the post-war railroad coach, as seen from 
the standpoint of passenger preference, were given in 
the last Passenger Progress Issue of the Railway Age, 
November 18, 1944. 

Since then studies have been made by the New 
York Central of passenger preferences regarding din- 
ing and sleeping cars and the types of service desired 
on such cars. The questions asked included the lo- 
cation of the dining car in the train, and whether a 
lunch-counter car, grill car, standard diner or “de luxe” 
diner was preferred; or sandwiches, box lunches or 
tray service at the coach seats. Questions were also 
asked as to the use of special food vending machines. 
Samples of various menus at various prices, including 
children’s menus, were also submitted for the pas- 
senger’s preference. Inquiry was also made regarding 
dining car details such as seating arrangements, air 
conditioning, lighting, windows, public address system, 
method of making reservations, type of dishes, type of 
table service and tipping. Questions as to the time 
and place preferred for the serving of wines and liquors 
were also asked. In the study of sleeping cars the ex- 
terior and interior color schemes, type of windows and 
seat, bed, toilet and luggage facilities were considered. 

Figuratively, the passenger will be in the driver’s 
seat after the war in the selection of means of trans- 


' portation, and literally he will be in the driver’s seat 


of his private automobile unless further studies such as 
those of the New York Central and other roads are 
made and acted upon. 
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O.P. A. Dawdles with 
Tie Crisis It Has Caused 


Subversive influences to disrupt and halt the produc- 
tion of basically essential railway crossties could hardly 
have been more successful in their early stages than the 
lethargic and shortsighted methods of our own govern- 
ment bureaucracy. -For, despite the fact that. the pro- 
duction of crossties has been decreasing for almost a 
year, despite warnings and entreaties, despite the re- 
strictive influence of its own self-imposed discriminatory 
lumber prices, despite established crosstie prices so low 
that they spell loss in many instances, the O. P. A, has 
yet to make a constructive move to remedy the danger- 
ous situation its actions and inertia have created. 

Government representatives have scoured the entire 
production field in collecting first-hand data on crosstie 
production. Rumors have been rife for weeks that an 
increase in ceiling prices is imminent. Rumor added 
that the increase would be as much as 35 cents for size 
five red oak crossties, with appropriate gradations for 
other sizes and species. Added to this were reports that 
the price increases would not apply to ties held in stock. 


The net result of the disturbing influence of O. P. A.’s- 


field investigations and the lack of appropriate action by 
that agency has been that tie production in many areas 
has slowed to a dribble. In other territories it dropped 
40 per cent in the last month compared to the record of 
the preceding month. One railway buyer reports that 
some producers are flatly refusing to ship crossties on 
the old price basis—they are holding for the 35-cent 
increase. Another railway tie and timber agent, back in 
his office after an extended trip through a large produc- 
tion territory, declared that in his estimation fully a 
month’s production of crossties has been lost in that 
area by O. P. A.’s silence regarding its intentions and 
from its dilatory methods. Furthermore, the ties that 
have been sawn and left in the woods, awaiting O. P. A.’s 
action, are exposed to infection and attack during a 
period when these destructive influences are at their 
peak. 

In pre-alphabetical-agency days, before the law of 
supply and demand had been thwarted, it usually was 
a relatively simple matter to increase tie production by 
boosting prices. Today, it is different. It was last 
February 6 that, at the O. D. T.’s suggestion, a Wash- 
ington meeting of representatives of the Lumber and 
Transportation Equipment Division of the W. P. B., 
the A. A. R. and W. M. C. was convened to consider 
crosstie production. On February 17 the W. M. C. 
declared the production of railroad crossties a “critical 
activity” and early last June the W. P. B. added lumber 
and logging (embracing the production of crossties) to 
the “urgency must list.” 

In the meantime the industry advisory committee was 
interviewed, and it has been common knowledge that 
the O. P. A. has had the matter of ceiling prices under 
consideration for weeks. . The ineffectiveness of these 
measures is summed up in a recent statement of, the 
O. D. T. that if the present trend of crosstie supply is 
continued, production for 1945 will approximate only 
half the stated requirements. How desperate must the 
situation become before effective action to increase tie 
production is forthcoming? 
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How to Retain Heavier Loads per Car 


An examination of the practicability of offering rate 
and other inducements to retain in peace the econo- 
mies enforced by war—I. C. C. attitude is explored 


| paw problems now confronting rail- 
road and industrial traffic managers 
are so important a post-war question as 
increasing the efficiency of freight car 
service by retaining the benefits of the 
heavier loading of cars, achieved as one 
of the most praiseworthy accomplish- 
ments of shippers, carriers and the Office 
of Defense Transportation during the 
present war emergency. The heavier 
loading of cars under O. D. T. Orders 
Nos. 18 and 1, and their several amend- 
ments, added car supply which accommo- 
dated the heaviest traffic in history with a 
number of cars which would have been 
tragically inadequate if heavier loadings 
had not been secured. 

The load per car of Class I line-haul 
railways increased from an average of 
38.1 tons in 1941 to 41 tons in 1943, an 
increase of nearly 3 tons per car. In 
the twenty years between 1920 and 1940, 
the average load per car increased irreg- 
ularly year by year from 34.5 tons in 
1920 to 37.7 tons in 1940. 


Decline Has Begun 


The increase in the average load per 
car of certain selected commodities 
shown in the accompanying table indi- 


By G. LLOYD WILSON 


Professor of Transportation & Public 
Utilities, University of Pennsylvania 


Part I 


riod is desirable both to shippers and 
carriers, but methods to produce this 
result should include inducements to 
encourage shippers and consignees to 
load cars more heavily and to accept 
heavier loaded cars. All such plans 
contemplate loadings materially in ex- 
cess of the present carload minimum 
weights, and provide devices to share 
the benefits between the carriers and 
shippers and consignees. 

The railroads derive unmistakable ad- 
vantages from heavier loading through 
the more efficient use of freight cars as 
a result of loading the total freight 
traffic in a smaller number of cars, thus 
increasing the effective car supply. The 
heavier loading of cars also tends to 
decrease the tare weight of freight cars 
in proportion to the net weight of the 
shipments transported, thereby increas- 








Average Load Per Car Originated 
Class I Railways 


I. c. 6, 
Item No. Commodity 
850 All Carload Traffic 
840 Manufactures and Miscellaneous 


540 Cement, Natural or Portland, Building 
300 Bituminous Coal 


351 Stone, Broken, Ground or Crushed Peg 


430 Lumber, Shingles and Lath 
10 Wheat 


Source: 


Average Loads ter Car, Tons 





Years Ending | December 31: Month of 

~, November 
“1936 1940 joa 1942 1943 1944 
. 36.32 37.66 38.15 40.14 41.01 39.60 
26.59 27.42 27.93 30.45 31.95 30.54 
.... 35.86 36.14 39.15 45.38 48.00 41.67 
se 3.48 54.88 55.24 55.86 56.56 56.70 
34.68 35.74 35:63 36.22 36.17 36.20 
55.54 $6.30 57.12 57.38 57.12 57.50 
.... 27.80 27.58 28.33 30.43 33.81 33.42 
44.19 46.28 46.94 49.58 50.03 50.19 


“Freight Commodity Statistics,” Bureau of Transport Economics & Statistics, I. C. C. 








cates the progress made under the heav- 
ier loading orders, in representative 
years 1936 to 1943 and for the month 
of November, 1944. The figures for 
1943 are the latest available data on an 
annual basis. The monthly figures for 
1945 so far published indicate, in most 
commodities, that a substantial reces- 
sion from the 1943 averages has already 
taken place. Scattered observations in 
1945 confirm this trend? It is desirable 
that steps be taken to check the decline 
and to retain the advantages of heavier 
loadings. In order to achieve this re- 
sult ways must be developed which will 
be attractive and equitable to shippers 
and carriers. 

The retention of the benefits of heav- 
ier loading of freight cars in order to 
conserve car supply in the post-war pe- 
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ing the effectiveness of the use of rail- 
road motive power. There is a cor- 
responding decrease in switching per 
ton of freight transported at points of 
origin and destination and in inter- 
mediate yards because of the decreased 
number of freight cars required to carry 
an equivalent quantity of freight. There 
is also a reduction in per diem payments 
and in rentals or allowances paid for 
leased cars, as well as reduction in 
the trackage and yard space needed per 
ton of freight transported. Shippers 
and consignees also benefit from the 
heavier loading of cars, but such bene- 
fits are usually not sufficiently evident to 
serve as an inducement to action unless 
some provision is made in rates to 
share with the buyers of transportation, 
at least some of the direct monetary 


savings which heavier loading of cars 
achieves for the carriers. 


Some Disadvantages 


Offsetting to some extent the advan- 
tages of heavier loading, there is added 
expense of loading, stowing and bracing 
the heavier loads, necessitated by the 
stacking or tiering of the goods and 
the additional bracing required. In 
some cases, at least, it costs more per 
ton to load and unload goods with 
the more heavily loaded cars because of 
the added labor cost of lifting and 
lowering the goods to and from the 
higher tiers and applying and removing 
the added bracing. There is at least a 
possibility that there would be some 
additional demurrage charges, arising 
from inability to unload more heavily 
loaded cars within the period of free 
time or within the first 24 hours after 
placement, so that the opportunity to 
earn credits under the average agree- 
ment might be prejudiced. 

The dual or multiple rates and car- 
load minimum weights would make 
freight rate structures more complex 
and add to the difficulties of tariff in- 
terpretation and application and compli- 
cate billing. “Twilight zones” of 
charges would be set up, which would 
make difficult the determination of 
charges at the higher rates and lower 
minimum weights or the lower rates 
and higher carload minimum weights 
with respect to quantities of freight 
greater than-the lower minimum carload 
weights and less than the higher mini- 
mum weights. This complication would 
probably increase billing expense and 
errors and increase the number of over- 
charge and undercharge claims. The 
use of dual rates and minimum weights 
would make more complex’ the already 
difficult task of the selection and match- 
ing of inbound and outbound billing at 
transit points where goods are stored, 
milled or fabricated-in-transit. 


Marketing Problems 


The choice of several rates and sizes 
of lots of goods to be shipped or re- 
ceived poses several problems in the 
marketing of the goods. In some cases, 
buyers do not have storage facilities ade- 
quate to accommodate larger lots of 
shipments, or either cannot or do not 
wish to finance larger-lot shipments. 
Larger buyers or dealers in large cities 
may be able to purchase, finance and 
store larger lots, while their competitors 
in outlying suburban sections or nearby 
towns may not. Under conditions of 
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keen competition in some trades, the 
sellers may be tempted to quote prices 
and to book orders on the basis of the 
lower rates and higher quantities but 
actually ship the goods in smaller car- 
load lots at the higher rates and cut 
prices through this device. 

These problems and others which 
stem from them must be considered and 
the advantages and _ disadvantages 
weighed. The perfume of the rose must 
be judged with due consideration to its 
thorns. Consideration should also be 
given to the questions of.the lawfulness 
of these rates in the light of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act and the decisions of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
where the question arises of alternative 
rates conditioned upon different carload 
minimum weights. An examination of 
some of the principal decisions of the 
Commission is helpful in determining 
the course to be taken by carriers and 
by shippers in approaching the problem. 


Inducing Heavier Loading 


It is apparent that no one plan of in- 
ducing heavier loading is suitable for all 
commodities or for all industries, or 
even for the same commodities and the 
same industries under all conditions and 
circumstances. It is desirable, therefore, 
that several methods of adjusting car- 
load minimum weights and rates should 
be considered by the carriers and by 
shippers and consignees to find the plan 
best suited to the circumstances prevail- 
ing in different trades and equitable 
to all. 

Increased Carload Minimum Weights 
—First there is the possibility of in- 
creasing carload minimum weights by 
increase in the classification minimum 
weights or in the minimum weights pro- 
vided for in commodity or exceptions to 
the classification tariffs without any 
change in ratings provided for in the 
classification or in the rates named in 
the tariffs. This method, generally, is 
unattractive to shippers and consignees 
and does not serve as an incentive to 
heavier loading. In this connection the 
carriers might, if necessary, apply to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for a general minimum weight increase 
in the same way as they would pro- 
ceed in seeking a horizontal increase in 
freight*rates. 

Allowances for Extra Handling Costs 
—A second method is the making of 
adequate allowances for the extra costs 
of tiering, stacking and bracing of the 
more heavily loaded shipments. It costs 
more per hundred pounds to load and 
unload heavier loaded shipments, and it 
is reasonable and equitable that the ship- 
pers and consignees should be compen- 
sated for these extra expenses either by 
reduction in rates or in allowances to 
cover the additional labor costs. 

Dunnage Allowances—A third method 
of inducing heavier loading of cars is 
by allowances for the extra dunnage and 
bracing made necessary by the heavier 
loads. This plan requires that consid- 
eration be given to the quantities of 
dunnage or bracing required for ship- 
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ments of different commodities loaded in 
different quantities in open-top and box 
cars; to allowances for the materials 
and labor costs of installing and re- 
moving the necessary quantities of dun- 
nage; to the shipment of goods of dif- 
ferent types on skids or platforms; to 
the use of pallets; to the return of .dun- 
nage, skids or pallets ; and to the encour- 
agement of skid or pallet pools so as to 
reduce the amount of transportation 
required. 

Stop-Off Arrangements — A _ fourth 
plan to be considered is to continue rea- 
sonably adequate arrangements to per- 
mit the stop-off of cars to complete load- 
ing or for partial unloading en route at 
through rates and reasonable charges for 
the stop-off privilege. 

Lower Rates on Excess Freight Over 
Carload Minimum Weights —A fifth 
device is the continuation of present 
freight rates and carload minimum 
weights with lower rates on the amounts 
of freight loaded in the cars in excess 
of the carload minimum weights. This 
plan. has been advocated particularly by 
Southern railroads on such commodities 
as cigarettes. It presents difficulties, 
however, in connection with the quoting 
of prices for goods to be shipped from 
sellers to buyers because it cannot be 
known in advance what quantities will 
be shipped in each car or lot. It appears 
to have merit in connection with the 
forwarding of goods from factories to 
warehouses or branches when the ship- 
pers and consignees are the same com- 
panies. 

Different Carload Minimum W eights 
and Rates for Shipments in Different 
Types of Cars—A sixth method is the 
establishment of different carload mini- 
mum weights based upon the types of 
freight car used without differences in 
the rates. The different minimum 
weights should be prescribed for the 
commodities loaded in different types 
of cars based upon the reasonable car- 
rying capacity of the cars with due re- 
gard to commercial consideration. This 
method appears to be particularly attrac- 
tive for use in certain industries, such 
as cement, where one scale of rates 
might be fixed for the transportation of 
cement in bags or barrels in box cars and 
another higher minimum weight pre- 
scribed for bulk cement shipped in cov- 
ered hopper cars. Consideration should 
be given, in working out such an ar- 
rangement, to the desirability of differ- 
ent rates for the goods shipped in differ- 
ent types of cars when they can be 
loaded to materially different weights in 
the different types. 

Alternative Carload Minimum 
Weights and Rates—Finally, there is the 
method of establishing two or more car- 
load minimum weights with different 
rates for the dual or multiple minimum 
weights. The suggestion has been made 
that the present carload rates and pres- 
ent carload minimum weights be con- 
tinued on the present bases, with lower 
rates for higher carload minimum 
weights. Two or three minimum weights 
and rates have been recommended. There 
does not appear to be any set or equi- 


table formula for the percentage of re- 
duction in rates to be coupled with a 
percentage increase in carload minimum 


weights. The evidence points to a 
conclusion that separate consideration 
should be given to different commodi- 
ties so as to give adequate considera- 
tion to their transportation and com- 
mercial characteristics. It is probable 
that if this plan of rates is used in con- 
nection with certain types of traffic, ad- 
justments in the rates may be necessary 
to protect transit arrangements to avoid 
prejudice against intermediate transit 
operators. 


Multiple Minima Not New 


Dual or multiple carload freight rates 
upon the same commodities between the 
same points of origin and destination 
conditioned upon dual or multiple car- 
load minimum weights are not new, but 
new interest in the matter has been 
aroused by war-time experience with 
high carloadings. 

The railroads of Official Classifica- 
tion Territory in January proposed for 
consideration by shippers the establish- 
ment of domestic rates 10 per cent lower 
than present rates with increased car- 
load minimum weights upon a limited 
number of commodities, including but- 
ter; cheese; canned goods including 
meat; milk; fruits-and vegetables; cured 
meats; green salted cattle hides; soap 
and washing compounds; iron and steel 
manufactured articles ; alcoholic liquors ; 
cigarettes; peanuts; and printing, wrap- 
ping, building and prepared paper. These 
rates are proposed to be used alterna- 
tively with the present rates at the pres- 
ent carload minimum weights in order 
to continue and to encourage the heavier 
loading of freight cars. 

The proposal contemplates that the 
alternative rates will apply in connection 
with shipments in standard box cars, 
open-top cars or refrigerator cars, and 
that the shipments will be entitled to 
not more than one stop-off in transit to 
complete loading or for partial unload- 
ing. It is also proposed that the lower 
alternative basis of rates will not be 
subject to the rules of the Consolidated 
Freight Classification governing freight 
in excess of full carloads and the use of 
the carload minimum weights of cars 
ordered rather than cars furnished by 
the carriers.? 

Hearings were scheduled by the Traf- 
fic Executives Association, Eastern Ter- 
ritory, to be held in Chicago in Febru- 
ary, but were postponed indefinitely in 
order to avoid the travel incident to at- 
tendance at the meetings. Meanwhile 
the subject is being considered by ship- 
pers and consignees individually and by 
associations thfoughout the country. 


Trade Relationships Affected 


Although the present proposals in- 
clude only a few commodities which 
move in large volume, the suggestion is 
one of great importance not only to the 


Rule 24 





1 Consolidated Freight Classification, 
and Rule 34, Sectians 2 and 6 
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shippers and consignees of these com- 
modities but as a major post-war prob- 
lem. It effects the general rate struc- 
ture of the carriers and the relation- 
ships among rates; and the trade prac- 
tices of buyers and sellers, the market- 


ing of commodities throughout the 
United States, and the competitive rela- 
tionships of large and small shippers and 
large and small consignees. 

The advantages and problems of this 
method of inducing and compensating 
heavier loading is one which concerns 
every industry as shipper and consignee 
throughout the United “States. An op- 
portunity is afforded by the postpone- 
ment for the consideration of the conse- 
quences of this plan of rate-making, so 
that when the hearings are held ship- 
pers and carriers, by adequate study, 
may be better qualified to express their 
views. 


Prescription of Alternatives 


The Commission, generally, has re- 
frained from prescribing different levels 
of rates on the same commodities be- 
tween the same points in cases coming 
before it on complaints. 

In Lafayette Box Board and Paper 
Co. v. A. C. & Y. R. Co. et al. the com- 
plainants sought a rating of 80 per cent 


- of sixth class, carload minimum weight 


40,000 Ib., and an alternative rating of 
80 per cent of sixth class with a mini- 
mum of 60,000 Ib. The average carload 
shipment was found to be 49,100 Ib. The 
Commission, by Division 4, found the 
existing rates subject to a single carload 
minimum weight of 36,000 Ib. not to be 
unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory, or 
unduly prejudicial, and dismissed the 
complaint. The Commission stated: “It 
is not our policy or that of the car- 
riers ordinarily to make alternative rates 
based on different minima but a few in- 
stances may be found where the carriers 
have departed from the rule.” 

The complainant in Mathieson Alkali 
Works v. L. & N. R. Co., et al. sought 
a dual minimum weight and rate basis 
of rates on caustic soda, soda ash and 
soda products contingent upon carload 
minimum weights of 30,000 Ib. and 
60,000 Ib. and pointed to instances where 
alternative rates on lime were based 
upon 30,000 Ib. carload minimum with 
rates 20 per cent lower upon shipments 
subject to 60,000 Ib. minimum weight. 
The Commission stated that instances 
of dual rates and minimum weights were 
rare and that the action taken in the 
Lafayette Box Board Case should be its 
guide in the future. It observed that 
“alternative bases are generally undesir- 
able, in that they are liable to deprive 
carriers of reasonable carload revenue, 
result in unjust discrimination by af- 
fording different rates on the same com- 
modity, entail wasteful use of equip- 
ment, and complicate the rate structure 
and the process of computing freight 
charges. A shipper should pay a rea- 
sonable charge per car, regardless of 
how it is arrived at. Defendants would 
leave the shipping public to adjust itself 


2 (101 ICC 273, 274), 1925. 
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to the single basis they here suggest 
(40,000 lb., carload minimum weight). 
They say it should at least be given a 
fair trial.® 

In American Popcorn Company v. 
A. T. & S. F. R. Co. et al. the com- 
plainant sought rates based upon a 
60,000-Ib. carload minimum weight upon 
a lower basis than the existing rates 
upon a minimum of 40,000 lb. The com- 
plainant shipped its products to ware- 
houses located at 25 places in the United 
States and distributed the goods from 
these warehouses in smaller lots. The 
average weight of shipments to the ware- 
houses was 42,000 lb. per car. The 
complainant stated that it could and 
would load the cars in excess of 60,000 
lb. per car if the lower rate were estab- 
lished, and cited a hundred instances of 
commodities upon which alternative 
rates and minimum weights were ap- 
plicable. 

The Commission found that there was 
no necessity for the prescription of al- 
ternative rates on popcorn or for estab- 
lishing a lower rate on a 60,000-Ib. car- 
load minimum than the existing rate on 
the 40,000-Ib. minimum. The complaint 
was dismissed. It stated in commenting 
upon this proposal: “Generally, we are 
urged to prescribe alternative rates be- 
cause of the necessities of small dealers 
and trade conditions. .. . Although in a 
few special instances we have pre- 
scribed alternative minima and rates, we 
have repeatedly said that it has not been 
our policy to prescribe alternative rates 
based on different minima.”* 

In Twin Coach Corp. et al v. B. & O. 
R. Co. et al. the Commission found the 
rates from Kent, Ohio, to points in 
Transcontinental Territory on automo- 
bile buses, twin coaches, as vehicles, 
self-propelled, subject to a carload mini- 
mum of 10,000 Ib., applicable and not 
unreasonable or unduly preferential de- 
spite rates on street passenger cars or 
car bodies with or without equipment 
of motors upon two bases—one subject 
to 20,000 Ib. and the other lower rate 
on the basis of 30,000 Ib., carload mini- 
mum weights. The Commission referred 
to other cases in which it had refused to 
prescribe alternative rate bases and car- 
load minimum weights and stated that it 
was not its policy to encourage such 
rates. “A shipper should pay a reason- 
able charge per car regardless of how 
it is arrived at.”5 

In Rosenbaum v. Alton R. Co., et al. 
the complainant, a jobber, asked the 
Commission to prescribe two lines of 
rates on scrap iron and steel in Western 
and Southwestern Territories and be- 
tween these territories and other terri- 
tories. One set of rates was requested 
to be based upon 15 per cent of first 
class rates, subject to a carload minimum 
weight of 50,000 Ib., and the other was 
requested to be based upon 12% per cent 
of first class, carload minimum weight 
75,000 Ib., the rates to be applied alter- 
natively. The complainant did not claim 


3 Mathieson Alkali Works v. L. & N. R. Co., 
et al. (153 ICC 784, 789), 1929. 

* American Popcorn Co, v. A. T. S. F. R. 
Co., et al. (182 ICC 230, 231, 232), 1932. 

5 Twin Coach Company, et al, v. B. & O. R. 
Co., et al. (177 ICC 609), 1931. 


inability to market all of its scrap iron; 
the disability was confined to lower 
grades of scrap which constituted a rel- 
atively small percentage of its total ship- 
ments®. The Commission, in dismissing 
the complaint, found the rates on a single 
carload minimum weight not to have 
been or not to be unreasonable. It stated: 
“Certainly there is no justification on 
this record to warranting a lower basis 
of rates on this low-grade scrap than on 
other scrap iron.’”* 

A single carload minimum weight and 
a single level of rates was found rea- 
sonable by the Commission in Newport 
News S. B. and D. D. Co. v. B. & O. R. 
Co. et al. decided by Division 3 of the 
Commission in 1929;8 and in a number 
of other cases involving rates on scrap 
iron and steel, including Midvale Co. 
v. W. & L. E. R. Co. et al.;* M. Glosser 
and Sons v. B. & O. R. Co., et al.;*© and 
M. Glosser and Sons v. C. & O. R. Co., 
et al} 


Lawfulness of Alternative Rates 


In the cases in which the Commis- 
sion has considered the lawfulness of 
alternative rates based upon different 
carload minimum weights, it has gener- 
ally held such rates to be violative of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, as discrimin- 
atory against small shippers or consig- 
nees, unless the differences in rates were 
justified by differences in costs of per- 
forming the transportation services. 

In the Matter of Container Service 
in 1931, the Commission refused to ap- 
prove the proposed rates on shipments 
in container car service because they 
would be unjustly discriminatory and 
unduly preferential, in the opinion of 
the majority of the Commission. It in- 
terpreted Section 2 of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as construed by the 
United States Supreme Court, as pro- 
hibiting the Commission from approv- 
ing varying rates based on the weight 
of the lading offered for container ship- 
ments except “upon a record which es- 
tablishes that charges so determined are 
warranted by differences in the cost and 
quality of the service.”!2 It found the 
record in this case devoid of such evi- 
dence, and the carriers disclaimed any 
intention of justification of the rates 
upon this ground. 

In his partly concurring separate opin- 
ion in this case, Commissioner Eastman 
disagreed with the majority on this in- 
terpretation of the law as forbidding rate 
differences dependent upon the loading 
of the container. “It is said that the 
respondents (the carriers) ‘concede that 
differences of this character are not 
based upon differences in cost or char- 
acter of service.” I do not understand 





*J. Rosenbaum and Son v. Alton R. Co., et al. 
(232 ICC 103), 1939. 

* Ibid, (232 ICC 103, 105), 1939. 

® Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. 
v. B. & O. R. Co., et al. (160 ICC 620), 1929. 

® Midvale Co. v. W. & L. E. R. Co., et al. (220 
ICC 390), 1937; (229 ICC 57), 1938; (231 ICC 
734), 1939. 
 M. Glosser & Sons v. B. & O. R. Co., et al. 
(229 ICC 87), 1938. 

1M. Glosser & Sons v. C. & O. R. Co., et al. 
(229 ICC 87), 1938. 

12 In the Matter of Container Service, (173 ICC 
377, 443, 444), 1931. 
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that they so concede, but if they do they 
are in error, for unless I wholly miscon- 
ceive the facts, differences in cost of 
transportation inevitably attend differ- 
ences in loading. The situation is like 
that which exists in the case of carload- 
ings. It is recognized that the cost per 
100 lb. of freight handled is less when 
a car is loaded with 100,000 Ib. than 
when it is loaded with 50,000 Ib.; in 
other words, that the unit cost con- 
stantly decreases as the car loading in- 
creases. It is for this very reason that 
we fix relatively lower freight rates for 
heavy-loading than for light-loading 
commodities. If a container is loaded 
with 8,000 Ib. of freight, the cost of 
transportation per 100 Ib. is bound to be 
lower than if it is loaded with 4,000 Ib. 

“The conclusion reached by the ma- 
jority with respect to Section 2 is, there- 
fore, based upon a misapprehension of 
the facts. There is a difference in unit 
cost of transportation, dependent upon 
differences in container loading, and dif- 
ferences in rates which are fairly related 
to these differences in cost are not un- 
lawful under Section 2.”18 

In the supplemental report in this case 
in 1932, the Commission stated that it 
had found the proposed rates in the 


18 Tbid. (173 ICC 377, 448, 449), 1931. 


Container Case to be unlawful because 
they threw an unnecessary burden upon 
other traffic and were unjustly discrim- 
inatory and unduly prejudicial.* The 
record in the supplemental case, dealing 
with the “ferry-truck” rates of the Chi- 
cago, North Shore & Milwaukee be- 
tween Chicago and Racine and Milwau- 
kee, was found by the Commission to 
show that the proposed rates were not 
so low as to throw an unnecessary bur- 
den on other traffic, and no lower than 
necessary to meet successfully increas- 
ingly severe motor-truck competition. 
The Commission also found that the 
record in the supplemental case estab- 
lished that the proposed charges were 
warranted by differences in the cost and 
quality of the service. No shipper or 
localities appeared to object to the pro- 
posed different rates upon alternative 
minimum weights, and, although these 
different rates and minimum weights 
were in effect for four years, no objec- 
tion to the alternative nature of the 
charges on this traffic appeared on 
record. 


The second and concluding part of 
this article will appear in next week's 
Rattway AGE. 


14 In the Matter of Container Service, (182 ICC 
853), 1932. 


Self-Improvement Program 


The Boston & Maine R. R. Y. M. C. A. approaches 
study courses and forum from a new angle 


S a further development following 

the two successful discussion 
courses on Railroad Human and Indus- 
trial Relations and Know Your Railroad, 
which were conducted on the Boston & 
Maine last fall and this spring, the Bos- 
ton & Maine Railroad Y. M. C. A. at 
Boston, in co-operation with the Divi- 
sion of University Extension of the 
Massachusetts Department of Education, 
the Standard Railroad Labor Organiza- 
tions and the management of the rail- 
road, is presenting a somewhat different 
and more extensive program for next 
season, beginning in October. Several 
self-improvement courses will be con- 
ducted with limited enrollments and un- 
der expert instruction; a forum for 
public affairs, with outstanding leaders, 
will also meet once a month. State cer- 
tificates will be awarded for the success- 
ful completion of these courses; enroll- 
ment is already under way. The follow- 
ing courses will be offered. 

Speaking in Public—The purpose of 
this course will be to enable one to speak 
in public confidently, correctly and inter- 
estingly. Instruction will be given in the 
fundamental techniques of clear diction, 
correct pronunciation and voice control. 
Speed flaws will be corrected. 

Eight meetings will be held on Thurs- 
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day evenings from 6:15 to 8:15 p. m.,, 
beginning October 4. The instructor 
will be Francis X. Rooney, M. A., Uni- 
versity Extension instructor in public 
speaking. The enrollment will be lim- 
ited to 30 and the fee will be $3. 

Art of Straight Thinking.—In modern 
life the ability to think straight and to 
appraise critically the speech of others 
is absolutely necessary. By practical 
examples, rather than by rules alone, the 
student will learn how to avoid offering 
or accepting fallacious arguments and 
will also learn the methods used by sci- 
entists, judges, statisticians and other in- 
vestigators, in aiming at their decisions. 
The course will draw its subject matter 
from psychology, science of logic, sci- 
ence of language and the history of 
thought. 

Eight meetings will be held on Friday 
evenings, 6:15 to 8:15 p. m., beginning 
October 5. The instructor will be Harry 
M. Doyle, Ph. D., professor of history 
and government at Boston College. The 
fee will be $3. 

Personality _ Improvement. — This 
course is especially designed for women, 
who will be taught how to develop per- 
sonality in the light of recent psycho- 
logical research. 
of the topics that will be discussed: Fun 


Following are some, 


damentals of mental and physical health ; 


-realizing one’s potentialities and devel- 


oping them; perfect posture; movement 
with distinction; pleasurable exercise 
and calorie control; relaxation and 
recreation; care of body, skin and hair; 
secret of poise, quality of voice, manner- 
isms, conversation; the art of gracious- 
ness; self-confidence; obliterating the 
complex “inferior”; developing a sense 
of humor ; needful adjustment to business 
and social conditions; fashion psychol- 
ogy and the importance of color; dress- 
ing to type and appropriately for occa- 
sion; making the most of oneself; at- 
tracting and holding the people one likes. 

This will be an eight-week course, 
meeting on Monday evenings, 5:30 to 
7:00 p. m., beginning October 1. The 
instructor will be Mrs. Maud Preston 
Gregson, formerly associated with the 
House of Worth and Harrod’s, Ltd., 
London, and Couturier Salons, Paris: 
and formerly buyer, Boston Specialty 
Shops. 

Elementary Public Relations for Rail- 
roaders.—Some of the objectives of this 
course will be to acquaint employees 
with the facilities and service offered by 
the railroads, the magnitude of the 
operations and the importance of “selling 
your railroad” in daily contacts with the 


public, both on and off the job. The en-, 


rollment in this class will be limited to 
12 members in a section, and: sections 
will meet in the morning, afternoon or 
evening, to suit the convenience of the 
students. The course will extend over 
six weeks and there will be no charge 
for it, since it is-sponsored by the state 
and federal governments. The meetings 
will extend over two-hour periods and 
will be held on Wednesdays. The in- 
structor will be John F. Shea, super- 
visor in the War Production Training 
Division of Vocational Education, Mas- 
sachusetts Department of Education. 

Forum on Public Affairs—Six fo- 
rums will be held on the third Tuesday 
of each month (6:15 to 8:15 p. m.), ex- 
tending from October to April inclusive, 
but excluding December. Outstanding 
speakers who are specialists in each field 
will present the topics. A question and 
discussion period will follow each lec- 
ture. The topics will be: The interde- 
pendence of industry and railroading; 
the individual’s responsibility in a de- 
mocracy; the present European situa- 
tion; Russia’s place in the world; the 
stabilization of railroad employment; 
and religion in the post-war world. 

The fee for the course will be $2, ex- 
cept that no charge will be made for 
those taking any one of the first three 
study courses listed above. 

The classes dealing with elementary 
public relations are somewhat in line 
with the “Know Your Railroad” discus- 
sion course, held early this. year, except 
that it is primarily a study course. The 
courses on speaking in public, the art of 
straight thinking, and personality im- 
provement, grew out of many sugges- 
tions that were made for special instrue- 
tion in these matters. The earlier forum 
type of meetings is retained in the 
monthly public affairs discussions. 
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a- 
at- 
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se, 
to 
= & WARE that current travel annoy- 
he f& ances are hard on everyone, the 
d.. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, in adver- 
Ss: tisements, posters and amusingly-illus- 
ty trated booklets has been attempting for 
: some time to secure public understanding 
iL- of some of the essential facts about war- 
‘is time railroad operation—reasoning that 
es where there is understanding of the rail- 
by roads’ problem, the public will judge 
he railroad service in relation to the diffi- 
ig -ulties of providing it, rather than by 
he ‘omparison to peace-time standards of 
n- good service. 
to. The Burlington is now going to all its 
ns personnel with a parallel message—seek- 
or ing to induce employees to be sympa- 
1e thetic with the patrons’ difficulties as it 
or hopes the patrons may be with those of 
re the railroad’s staff. Employees are re- 
™ minded of the need for making travelers 
rs eel “really at home” on its lines. And, in 
'd stressing the desirability of “good serv- 
- ice, courtesy and pleasant efficiency,” the 
r- road emphasizes that whether at train 
g gates, ticket windows or on trains, every 
:- railroader leaves an impression with 
: every traveler. “Good, bad or indiffer- 
)- ent,” the sum total “spells Burlington” 
y to the traveling public. 
c- Lest the post-war business man head 
e, ior the airlines, and the family return to 
g its automobile for vacations, the Burling- 
d ‘on management urges constant mind- 
} 5 ‘ulness to courtesy. If patrons get good 
_ service now, the railroad believes, even 
a ‘hen they have a choice of other 
‘s modes of travel, many present customers 
will be coming back to the trains. 
- Putting its case before all personnel in 
e . completely amiable little booklet (a 


number of drawings from which are re- 
produced herewith), the Burlington ob- 
erves that “one unpleasant incident is 
talked about longer” by a traveler “than 

thousand pleasant or uneventful trips.” 
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Are these passengers really necessary? 


Wel, they are...to us! 





And there is the reminder that such inci- 
dents are pretty apt to occur with “a 
busy, nervous, tired or sad” war-time 
public. Naturally, the road points out, 
we can’t “spit in their eye,” or éven be 
“a little curt or too busy to do helpful 
things to ease their war-time journey.” 
Because, as this railroad seés it, “they are 
the people who will keep qur enginés 
rolling, our passenger cars filled, our 
jobs secure in the world that’s coming.” 

Enlarging upon the thought of the 
traveler of tomorrow, the booklet points 
to the current public—the young mothers 
with babies, the passengers who never 
before were inside a train, to the “big 
shot” in an upper “dreaming about the 
bedroom in the next car.” “While right 
now we wouldn’t miss them if some of 
these passengers stayed home . . . when 
we get out new Zephyrs, when we are 
able to put more fun back into travel, 
we'll be mighty glad to see them,” says 
the Burlington. “In fact,” it adds, “we 
shall need them, if our investments and 
our jobs are to be secure.” 

This is but one angle of the Burling- 
ton’s comprehensive ptiblic relations pro- 
gtam. Here is still another: Nearly 
8,000 of its employees are in the armed 
services, and last year a Christmas pack- 
age containing greetings from President 
Ralph Budd was sent to all whose ad- 


dresses were known. Since then the 
railroad has received hundreds of spon- 
taneous replies from its servicemen, and 
in another illustrated booklet distributed 
by the railroad a few of these letters are 
reproduced. From France, Holland, 
Saipan, Kwajalein, India and Iran come 
the thanks and other friendly expressions 
of the former railroaders that the C. B. 
& Q. is doing its part to thé fullest ex- 
tent to speed their return home. Nostal- 
gia for the C. B. & Q. is plain in the 
letter from Pvt. Angelo J. Bellenttini 
(here pictured in a fox-hole) a former 
section worker at Leland, IIl., who wrote 
from Europe: “I would appreciate it 
very much if you would forward me a 
time-table at your convenience. One 
doesn't have much to do over here for 
recreation and I get a big kick out of 
looking over a timetable and recollecting 
fond memories. It would also tend to 
bring me closer to my friends and job.” 




























































New Hump Yard Speeds War Traffic 


Conversion of flat-switching layout of the Burlington at Lincoln, 
Neb., to one of gravity type, together with other improvements 
at this point, cuts delays and speeds car movements generally 


OR the purpose of augmenting its 
capacity and efficiency for handling 
war-time traffic, especially the increased 
westbound movement now under way 
in the final phase of the struggle, the 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy has un-, 


dertaken and is now completing exten- 
sive improvements at its freight classi- 
fication yard at Lincoln, Neb., which 
will involve a total cost of mere than 
$1,660,000. The improved facilities, 
most of which have been in service for 
some time, have had the anticipated ef- 
fect of greatly increasing the capacity 
and efficiency of this important yard. 
Briefly, the improvements that have 
been made consist of the conversion of 
a flat-switching yard into modern, grav- 
ity hump-type classification yard, with 
power-operated car  retarders and 
switches and a modern communication 
system; the lengthening of both east- 
bound and westbound receiving and de- 
parture tracks; the relocation of the 
existing car-repair facilities; and the 
construction of a number of modern 
buildings, together with many other 
minor changes. An outstanding feature 








of the work was the fact that it was all 
done under traffic during a period when 
this yard was handling the largest vol- 
ume of traffic in its history. As different 
aspects of the project were completed 
the improved facilities were placed in 
service, with the result that there was 
a gradual improvement. in the efficiency 
of the yard as the work progressed. 


Lincoln a Hub 


Lincoln is an important hub of the 
Western lines of the Burlington, and 
numerous important cities and junctions 
are located on the various lines that 
converge at this point. Through Lin- 
coln extend the main line between Chi- 
cago and Denver, Colo., and also the 
main line from St. Louis and Kansas 
City, Mo., to Alliance, Neb. and Bill- 
ings, Mont. In addition, a number of 
secondary lines radiate from Lincoln, 
including one to Nebraska City, Neb., 
one to Wymore, Neb., another to Co- 
lumbus, Neb., and still another to Sioux 
City, Iowa. 

Because of the railway lines radiat- 


. 


ing from Lincoln, it is a very important 
terminal. Practically all Burlington 
freight passing through it is reclassified. 
In October, 1941, the road handled a 
total of 91,269 cars through this point. 
In October, 1942, this had increased to 
120,954 cars, and in October, 1944, it 
rose still further to 136,817 cars. Prob- 
ably the record day was October 23, 
1944, when 5,004 cars were handled. 
As a result of the improvements the 
movement of this traffic through Lin- 
coln has been greatly expedited and sub- 
stantial savings are being realized. Un- 
der present traffic conditions a total 
saving of approximately 400 car-days 
per day are being effected at Lincoln 
and other points, and the average time 
between the arrival and departure of all 
trains has been greatly reduced. On this 
basis it is estimated that 144,000 car- 
days are being saved annually. To this 
must be added substantial savings in 
locomotive-hours on line, which are 
being effected due to the fact that the 
additional classifications permitted have 
reduced the amount of switching re- 
quired en route. As a result of the im- 





View of the Classification Yard, Looking East from a PointNear the Hump Office 
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Interior of the Control Room of Tower B 
Showing the Control Machines and Teletype 
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provements the number of classifications 
permitted at the yard has been doubled 
as compared with the previous facilities. 

Another important, though less tan- 
gible, benefit that is being obtained 
through the modernized yard is due to 
the fact that the present earlier depar- 
tures permit scheduled trains to handle 
heavier tonnages and still make desired 
connections. All of these benefits are 
enabling the road to do a better job 
with less equipment, and have proved 
the wisdom of the improvements made. 
Furthermore, as the rising tempo of the 
war in- the Pacific causes westbound 
traffic through Lincoln to increase, these 
new facilities will undoubtedly prove of 
still greater value. 


Description of Yard 





Lincoln yard is located about two 
miles west of the city and extends in 
an east and west direction. The yard 
is entered at the east end by two tracks 
on a bridge over Salt creek, and extends 
three miles to Cushman, Neb., at its 
west end. All freight trains to and from 
Chicago, Omaha, St. Louis and Kansas 
City enter or leave the yard at Salt 
creek, and all freight trains to and from 
the lines to Denver and Billings enter 
and leave the yard at Cushman. 

The original designs for the Lincoln 
yard in 1905 called for a hump in each 
direction (eastbound and westbound), 
using riders. About 18 classification 
tracks for each direction were planned. 
However, the westbound hump was 
not constructed, and the eastbound hump 
was done away with more than 20 years 
ago. Before the present improvements 
were undertaken there were approxi- 
mately 20 tracks serving the westbound 
vard and about the same number for the 
eastbound movement. In addition, a 
number of other tracks served both 
yards. " 

Because of the arrangement of the 
vard many car-days were lost due to the 
time requirecLto switch cars received in 
the westbound yard that were destined 
to leave from the eastbound yard. This 
also applied to cars arriving in the east- 
bound yard that had to be moved to the 
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General Plan, Showing Relative Locations of the Improved Yard Facilities at Lincoln 
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Close-Up of Retarders on Lead to 
Classification Tracks in Group 4 


westbound yard for departure. In addi- 
tion, the layout was such that engines 
moving between westbound trains and 
the enginehouse and coal chute had to 
follow a circuitous route that caused 
overtime and extra engine-hours. Fin- 
ally, the car repair yard was located at 
the extreme east end of the freight yard, 
with the result that serious delays were 
involved in handling cars requiring re- 
pairs en route. 

In the improved layout cars for all 
directions are handled’ in one classifica- 
tion yard, thereby making it possible 
quickly to assemble cars received from 
the different directions for their various 
destinations. As a consequence there is 
a wide difference between the operation 
of the improved yard as compared with 
the previous facility. 

In approaching the problem of im- 
proving and expanding the yard facilities 
at Lineoln to handle the increasing vol- 
ume of war traffic, a number of consid- 
erations had to be kept in mind. For in- 
stance, to lengthen the yard to the east 
over Salt creek, or to the west beyond 
Cushman, presented certain obstacles, 
together with the prospect of costly aux- 
iliary construction. Because of these 
and other factors it was decided to en- 
large the existing facilities as necessary 
to handle the increased traffic. As re- 
built, therefore, the yard represents sub- 
stantially the modernization of existing 
facilities in the same location, with 
relatively limited amount of expansion 
to the east or west. 

Built around a new one-way gravity 
classification yard, and influenced to a 
major extent by it, the supporting yard 
facilities at Lincoln include an east- 
bound receiving yard, immediately west 
of the classification yard, a westbound 
receiving yard, east and north of the 
classification yard; a joint eastbound- 
westbound departure yard, immediately 
east of and in line with the classification 
yard; and a car repair yard located be- 
tween the westbound receiving yard 
and the joint departure yard. The exist- 
ing engine terminal facilities at Lin- 
coln, which include a 43-stall round- 
house, are located north of and near the 
east end of the yard layout as a whole. 
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be so 


With this layout of facilities, it is 
evident that through the straight-line 
operation afforded eastbound cars, maxi- 
mum efficiency obtains in the handling 
of cars in that direction. However, 
even though the classification of west- 
ward cars calls for a reverse movement 
through the classification yard, the ad- 
vantages gained in speed of handling 
and in increased trackage, provide ade- 
quately for the war-time movements in 
that direction. 


Operation of Yard 


In the general operation of the im- 
proved yard, trains from the east and 
south enter the yard at Salt creek and 
move west along the north side of the 
yard into the westbound receiving yard. 
From this yard, road engines are cut 
off and move via a new engine running 
track to the enginehouse, while switch- 
ers move the cars westward, past the 
north side of the classification yard, to 
the northside of the eastbound feceiv- 
ing yard. From this point, in their turn, 
they are pushed over the hump and clas- 
sified in the classification yard, from 
which the cars are moved out to and 
reassembled into trains in the departure 
yard immediately to the east. West- 
bound trains from the departure yard, 
which are usually made up in the more 
southerly tracks of this yard, are pulled 
out directly to the west over a new run- 
ning track, which skirts the south side 
of the classification yard and the east- 
bound receiving yard, and has direct 
connection with the main lines to: the 
west. 

Trains from the west for eastward 
classification enter the eastward receiv- 
ing yard at Cushman and, in their turn, 
are classified over the hump into the 
classification yard. From here they are 
moved directly eastward into the joint 
departure yard, where they are made 
up into trains for further movement 
directly out of the yard to the east. 

In the improvements made at Lin- 
coln, 32 existing tracks have been re- 
arranged and combined with four new 
tracks to form a 36-track hump classifi< 
cation yard, provided with car ‘retafd- 





Close-Up of One of the Direct-Acting Electro-Pneu- 
matic Switch Machines in the Classification Yard 


ers, power switches, two control towers, 
a hump office, floodlights and communi- 
cation systems. Other improvemerts in- 
cluded the construction of three new 
long tracks in the westbound receiving 
yard; the relocation of the car-repair 
yard; the lengthening of four existing 
tracks in the eastbound receiving yard 
to the limit of the space available, per- 
mitting full-length trains to be accom- 
modated; and the lengthening of all 
existing tracks in the joint departure 
yard, providing tracks for full-length 
trains; together with the constructon 
of runaround and connection tracks, to 
simplify movements and increase the ef- 
ficiency of operations. 

Before the changes, the old yard lay- 
out had about 58.5 miles of tracks, 208 
turnouts and 12 puzzle switches, while 
the new layout has 65 miles of tracks, 
269 turnouts, 15 lap switches and 5 
puzzle switches. The changes as a 
whole required about 220,000 cu. yd. of 
grading. Other sizable items of work 
included the provision of extensive sys- 
tems of subdrainage beneath the classi- 
fication and departure yards, which had 
been located over an old swamp, the 
various subdrainage systems including 
130 catch basins and manholes and the 
laying of 3,432 lin. ft. of 12-in. and 
18-in. concrete pipe and 13,353 lin. ft. 
of 8-in. vitrified tile pipe. New build- 
ings, other than the hump office, include 
a signal maintainer’s shop for repair- 
ing retarders and switches, and a small 
office for the yardmaster located in the 
departure yard. 


Classification Yard 


The 36 tracks of the enlarged classi- 
fication yard are arranged in five groups, 
numbered 1 to 5 from north to south. 
Each of these groups has seven tracks, 
except the center, group, which has 
eight. 

From the hump, the first track 
division is three ways, with the center 
track leading directly to the center eight- 
track group. The lead to the north side 
branches into two sub-leads, which ex- 
tend to Groups 1 and 2. Similarly, the 
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jead to the south branches into two sub- 
leads serving Groups 4 and 5. 

In the car retarder layout, a double 
retarder, consisting of two sections, each 
38 ft. long, is located on the single 
track down the hump; a single retarder, 
38 ft. long, is located on each of the two 
side leads of the three-way split; and 
« double retarder is located on each of 
the leads immediately ahead of each 
group of tracks, Thus, the yard includes 
six double and two single retarders, or 
. total of 14 sections. Cars passing from 
the hump to the tracks In Groups 1, 2, 
+ and 5 pass over five retarder sections, 
vhile cars to the tracks in Group 3 pass 
over four retarder sections. The re- 
duced amount of retardation required 
ior the center group is explained by 
the fact that it is closer to the hump, re- 
-ulting in its being about two feet higher 
than the other groups. 

To secure the utmost capacity in the 
tracks in the . classification yard, and 
ilso to get the clearance points as close 
to the last retarders as possible, bear- 
ing in’ mind the curvature considera- 
tions, No. 9 and No. 11 lap switches 
ire used, with the switch points 30 ft. 
part. All of the turnouts have self- 
cuarded frogs. 


Grades in Yard 


The humping tracks are long enough, 
and the grades on and height of the 
hump were so planned that a hump en- 
gine can hump a full train at a time. 
rhe track elevation at Cushman, the 
west end of the eastbound receiving 
vard, is 1,172 ft. above sea level. From 
this point east, the receiving tracks are 
on a 0.20 per cent descending grade 


| eastward for 5,000 ft., and then level 


for 1,600 ft., to the foot of the hump, 
which is at an elevation 11 ft. lower 
than at Cushman. Up the hump the 
grade is 1.16 per cent for 540 ft., fol- 
lowed by a 1.4 per cent grade for 150 
it. Which makes the crest only 8 ft. 
above the foot of the grade, and 3 ft. 
lower than the west end of the receiv- 
ing yard. 

A feature of the yard is the fact that 
grades on the descending side of the 
hump and into the receiving end of the 
classification yard are lighter than those 
used in most hump yards. From the 
crest of the hump, the grade is 4 per 
cent for 70 ft., then 3 per cent for 130 
ft., through the first retarder. From the 
leaving end of this retarder, to the last 
retarder in the lead to each of Groups 
1, 2, 4 amd 5, the grade is 1.25 per cent, 
with a grade of 1.5 per cent through 
the retarder, The grades in the lead to 
Group 3 are slightly greater. 

After leaving the last retarder in the 
lead to each group, the grade in the 
yard proper flattens out to 0.35 per cent, 
iollowed by 0.2 per cent to a point about 
the middle of the yard. Beyond this 
point the tracks are level until near their 
extreme ends, where they have an as- 
cending grade of 0.75 per cent to help 
bring cars to a stop. Rail skates at the 
ends of these tracks prevent cars from 
running out of the yard. 
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The Lincoln hump has grades very 
nearly the same as those of the hump 
serving the eastbound classification yard 
of the Burlington at Galesburg, IIl., 
where it has been shown that lighter 
grades, designed to keep cars moving 
at all times at a speed of 5 m.p.h., or less, 
are desirable in the interest of less re- 
tarder wear, less headway between cars, 
and better control of car speed, result- 
ing in less likelihood of damage to car 
contents. 


Switches, Retarders, Signals 


The retarders and power switch ma- 
chines in the classification yard are of 
the direct-acting, electro-pneumatic type. 
The yard signals are of the search-light 
type. The hump signal, faced toward 
the eastbound receiving yard, has five 
indications: stop, hump slowly, hump 
medium, hump fast and back up. Trim- 
mer movements in the classification yard 





are controlled by five trimmer signals, 
one mounted on the back of the hump 
signal, one on a mast near the base of 
the hump, and three on the east side of 
a viaduct across the middle of the yard. 
The aspects and indications of these 
signals are: Red—Engines in classifi- 
cation yard must remain in the clear— 
humping is proceeding ; Green—Engines 
in classification yard may enter lead— 
humping has stopped. 

Two new two-story control towers in 
the classification yard—Tower A and 
B—control the power switches and re- 
tarders. These towers are of fireproof 
construction, with concrete floors and 
brick walls. Tower A is 14 ft. 6 in. by 
13 ft. 6 in. in plan, and Tower B 16 ft. 
by 16 ft. 8 in. The height of both 
towers, from the lower floor to roof, is 
22 ft. 4 in., and the ceiling height of 
the first floor is 14 ft. 4 in. The first 
floor is divided into two rooms, one con- 
taining the heating plant, and the other 


Humping at Night. The Controller for the Hump 
Signals Can Be Seen in the Hump Office at the Right 
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the signal- apparatus, relays, batteries 
and charging equipment. Independent 
outside doors are provided for these 
rooms, and they are separated by a 
solid wall, extending to the ceiling to 
prevent dust from entering the equip- 
ment room. 

The second story of each tower con- 
tains the control machine, a_ teletype 
machine, telephones and toilet facilities. 
This area has large windows providing 
wide unobstructed vision for the opera- 
tors, large overhanging roof eaves, and 
heat-absorbing, glare-reducing window 
glass. For night illumination of the 
control room, when general illumination 
is desired, it is equipped with a 200- 
watt indoor-type ceiling fixture. In ad- 
dition, adjustable amber spotlights are 
provided for illuminating the immediate 
working areas of the operators and their 
switching lists. 

The control machine in Tower A con- 
trols the switches of the first divide, the 
double retarder on the hump track, the 
two single retarders on each qutside 
track after the divide, and the first 
switch leading out of each of the outside 
tracks. This machine has 8 panels, with 
a total of 4 retarder levers, 4 switch 
levers, and 8 track indicators. 

The machine in Tower B controls 5 
double retarders, the switches leading 
to the different groups of tracks, and 
the switches leading from the yard. This 
control machine has 16 panels with 10 
retarder levers, 33 switch levers, 3 sig- 
nal levers, 66 track indications, 10 sig- 
nal repeater indications, and 1 master 
controller lever. The machine in Tower 
A is controlled by one operator, while 
that in Tower B is controlled by two 
operators. However, the layout as a 
whole is such that, in case business de- 
clines the hump can be operated by one 
operator in each tower. 


Yard Communication 


The new facilities include a one-way 
inductive-type telephone communication 
system, by means of which the hump- 
master, in his office at the crest of the 
hump, can talk to the engineman of the 
hump engines, as well as to those of 
the switchers used for trimming. The 
voice of the humpmaster is reproduced 
in the cab of each locomotive by a 
loudspeaker. Normally, a green light in 
the cab is an indication to the engine- 
man that the system is in service. 

The waybills for incoming cars are 
assembled in a main yard office, near 
the center of the yard, where the switch- 
ing lists are prepared. A teletype send- 
ing machine in this office operates in 
conjunction with teletype receiving ma- 
chines in each of the two control tow- 
ers, thereby reproducing the switching 
lists in these towers. For instant com- 
munication, a special telephone circuit, 
with transmitters and loudspeakers, is 
provided in each of the two towers, in 
the humpmaster’s office at the hump, and 
in the general yard office. 

Compressed air for the operation of 
the retarders, switch machines and 
whistles is furnished from the yard en- 





ginehouse through 4-in. and 3-in. air 
lines, but, for emergency stand-by serv- 
ice, a gasoline-engine-powered compres- 
sor is located in the new signal shop 
near the classification yard. All power 
switches are served by air lines, equip- 
ped with lengths of flexi!xe hose and 
nozzles, to permit the blowing of snow 
from these switches during the winter 
when occasion may require. 

The repair yard is about 2,000 ft. 
long by 200 ft. wide and holds approxi- 
mately 152 cars spaced 10 ft. apart: 
This yard has more than a mile of 
concrete driveways, approximately 13 
feet wide, to permit the delivery of 
repair parts and materials directly to 
the cars. Facilities at this yard in- 
clue a journal-lathe shop, a garage, a 
two-story storehouse, a boiler and coal 
room, a tool room, an oil and waste 
room, a lumber shed, lumber mill, 
air brake shop, paint shop, and a black- 
smith and welding shop. It also has two 
depressed tracks for unloading car 
wheels and for loading rubbish. The en- 
tire yard is equipped for illumination 
at night by seven floodlight towers, in- 
cluding two, 110°ft. high; three, 80 ft. 
high; and two, 60 ft. high. Each of 
these towers has 42 floodlight projectors, 
each equipped with a 1500-watt bulb. 


Construction Problems 


Because the old -yard had to be kept 
in operation while the new yard was 
being built, careful planning was nec- 
essary to prevent interference with traf- 
fic. 

Accordingly, a master plan was drawn 
up to show the work to be done and 
the order of doing it, which was modi- 
fied only from time to time as local 
conditions required, Excellent co-opera- 
ation between the operating and engi- 
neering departments and the contractor 
resulted in the work being carried out 
with a minimum of interference with the 
heavy movement of traffic through the 
vard at the time. 

All the switches and running and 
connection tracks within the yard area 
were laid with 90- or 100-Ib. rail, ex- 
cept the hump track and the classifica- 
tion lead tracks and switches, which 
were laid with new 112-Ib. rail to clear- 
ance points. The remainder of the yard 
tracks were laid with second-hand 90-Ib. 
or 85-lb. rail. The grading was started 
on June 16, 1943, and all the work de- 
scribed in the foregoing has now been 
completed. 

In addition to the improvements de- 
scribed, a contract has been awarded for 
the installation of a pneumatic tube com- 
munication system from the yard office 
to the extreme east and west ends of 
the yard. This tube system will ter- 
minate in two-story control towers to 
be built for controlling power switches 
to be installed at these points. Hence, 
trains from any direction will be able 
to pull into the yard without delays 
and can deliver their waybills to the 
yard office almost immediately. Further- 
more, departing trains to the east and 
south will be able to receive orders at 


the east-end tower and to depart with- 
out delay. In addition, a new concrete 
and brick yard office is under construc- 
tion near the site of the present frame 
yard office building. 

The improvements at Lincoln were 
carried out under the general direction 
of H. R. Clarke, chief engineer, Bur- 
lington Lines, Chicago, assisted by R. W, 
Willis, principal assistant engineer, who 
was in charge of the preparation ot 
plans. Baron Laubenfels, at the time 
construction engineer, and now division 
engineer at Burlington, lowa, was in 
charge in the field, and worked closely 
with F, E. Haines, general superintend- 
ent at Lincoln, in executing the work 
without interfering with yard operations. 

The grading work was done by the 
Garetson and Knisley Construction 
Company, Douglas, Wyo.; the track 
laying and ballasting by Longwill-Scott, 
Inc., St. Louis, Mo.; and the building 
construction hy the W. J. Assenmacher 
Company, Lincoln, Neb. Installation of 
the signaling was under the direction of 
W. F. Zane, signal engineer, which 
work, and including that of installing 
the communication system, electrical 
work and the air lines, was done by 
Burlington forces. 


HEADQUARTERS, TRANSPORTATION Corps, 
Paris.—The 708th Railway Grand Division, 
while in support of the American First and 
Ninth armies during a 24-hr. period, on 
March 22, hauled 29,788 net tons of freight 
in 2,342 railway cars. In addition this 
division handled three passenger equip- 
ment trains, 8 troop trains, 2 prisoner-of- 
war trains and 31 empty freight trains of 
975 cars. 





C. P. R. Photo 
Check Your Coat, Sir? 


A check room for hats and coats and_ shelves 
for hand luggage at the entrance to the cafe- 
parlor car recently renovated and put_ into 
service on the Canadian Pacific’s Kettle Valley 
run between Penticton, B. C., and Calgary, Alta., 
eliminate the old baggage racks and clothes hooks 
formerly placed throughout the car—Seating, 14 
in the parlor end and 18 in the dining section, 
the car, the first of three scheduled for this 
service, has been completely modernized, air- 
conditioned and fitted with observation-type win- 
dows at the C. P. R.’s Angus shops, Montreal 
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Consolidation Is a Normal Process 


Report of subcommittee of A. A. R. Committee for the 


Study of Transportation surveys evolution of existing 


systems and predicts natural voluntary mergers will go on 


PROPOSAL that railroads “con- 
tinue to pursue a policy of consoli- 
dation along natural and evolutionary 
lines, subject to the safeguards provided 
in the Interstate Commerce Act,” is the 


-principal recommendation of the Sub- 


committee on Consolidations of the Rail- 
road Committee for the Study of Trans- 
portation in its recently-completed 93- 
page report, which is another in the 
series of studies undertaken in the com- 
prehensive research program of the 
railroad industry which has been ac- 
tively under way for the past three years 
under the leadership of Judge R. V. 
Fletcher, vice-president-research of the 
Association of American Railroads. 

The recommendation that consolida- 
tions: should “continue” carries with it 
the implication that the railway systems 
now functioning have been formed by 
consolidations of many smaller com- 
panies, and a substantial part of the sub- 
committee’s report is devoted to a re- 
view of the progress that already has 
been made in reducing to a compara- 
tively limited number of railroads the 
several thousand separately organized, 
built, and operated lines that have existed 
in the 110-year span of American rail- 
road history. 

This 110-year period, the subcommit- 
tee points out in its comment introducing 
the report, may be divided roughly into 
two segments—a 60-year interval in 
which many consolidations were brought 
about “under the romantic play of rug- 
ged individualism,” and the following 50 
years of government “inquiry, direction 
and control,” in which “comparatively 
little in the way of new final consolida- 
tions was accomplished compared with 
the previous period,” despite the fact 
that Congress, some 25 years ago, for- 
mally adopted a national policy intended 
to facilitate consolidations into a limited 
number of systems. 


Statute Retarded Integration 


Interest in the subject of railroad con- 
solidation was more intense around the 
time of the passage of the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1920, the subcommittee ob- 
serves, than it has been recently. Under 
that law the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s complete plan of consolidations 
was formulated, but some of the condi- 
tions imposed on the commission by the 
statute “were found to be incompatible 
with the purposes sought to be accom- 
plished,” and consolidation of railroads 
into a limited number of strong systems 
actually was retarded, even though some 
of the limiting conditions later were re- 
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moved by amendments to the act. Never- 
theless, the comment continues, “integra- 
tion of railroad operations through some 
form of consolidation” has gone on since 
1920 “in much greater degree than is 
generally realized.” 


Some Progress 


Disregarding what has been accom- 
plished during the war years, consoli- 
dation of railroads had progressed by 
1940 to the point where 20 railroads 
with 38 associated companies, making 
up “systems” according to I. C. C. ter- 
minelogy, earned 80 per cent of the 
total Class I revenues. Even while the 
restrictive conditions imposed by the 
1920 law were operative, the trend to- 
ward consolidation continued, the statis- 
tics reveal. In 1920 there were 882 rail- 
roads reporting to the commission, as 
compared with 541 in 1940. Included 
among the 75 Class I roads not a part 
of the “systems” earning the bulk of the 
revenues were 9 that were parts of Cana- 
dian systems, 5 which were parts of the 
Missouri Pacific, in process of reor- 
ganization, and a number of bridge and 
feeder liries in which the “system” roads 
were financially interested. Thus the 
number of “independent” Class I car- 
riers, not related to the “system” com- 
panies, was considerably less than 75 
in 1940. 

Nevertheless, the report points out, 
the progress that has been made falls 
short of the complete consolidation of all 
the railroads of the country into a lim- 
ited number of systems which was con- 
templated by the 1920 statute, which was 
an expression of national policy adopted 
by Congress and a course the railroads 
themselves advocated. It is the subcom- 
mittee’s conclusion that consolidation 
along natural lines, properly. safe- 
guarded, is in the interest of the car- 
riers, their employees, and the public. 
“No miracles are to be anticipated, and 
possible economies are sometimes exag- 
gerated in the public mind, particularly 
in the case of railroad systems which 
already are fairly well integrated,” the 
report observes, “but potential econo- 
mies are believed to be sufficiently sub- 
stantial to justify further consolidation 
of railroads in certain instances.” 

Supplementing its recommendation 
that the railroads should continue the 
policy of consolidation, as circumstances 
permit, the subcommittee proposes two 
projects to the subcommittee on Legis- 
lation to facilitate such consolidations. 
First, it advocates enactment of laws to 
eliminate federol and stete taxes which 


Wasuincton, D. C. 


constitute a burden on the issuance of 
securities in connection with consolida- 
tions (proposing some revisions in 
the bill drafted in 1935 by the Federal 
Coordinator), and second, it asks for 
consideration of the advisability of seek- 
ing a statute authorizing acquisition of 
the shares of dissenting stockholders at 
a price to be fixed by the commission in 
proceedings where the commission has 
approved a consolidation or other inte- 
gration of railroad properties. 

The subcommittee which prepared the 
report is composed of C. E. Smith, vice- 
president of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford, chairman; R. E. Dougherty, 
vice-president of the New York Cen- 
tral; J. V. B. Duer, assistant to vice- 
president of the Pennsylvania; Walter 
McFarland, assistant general counsel of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; and 
R. S. Marshall, senior vice-president of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, Pere Marquette 
and New York, Chicago & St. Louis. It 
did not formulate a consolidation plan, 
allocating particular railroads to any 
specified number of systems, and points 
out that it had no authority to do so. 
Its report does discuss some of the plans 
that have been proposed by others, par- 
ticularly the commission’s 19-system plan 
of 1921, its 21-system plan of 1929, and 
its 1932 modification of the latter. 


No “Plan” Suggested 


Noting-that the statutory require- 
ment that the commission draft a plan 
for consolidating American railroads 
into a limited number of systems was 
eliminated in 1940, the subcommittee 
observes that “it is doubtful if any com- 
prehensive plan could be prepared within 
a reasonable time. . . . The allocation of 
railroads to various systems, even aside 
from the question of conflicting inter- 
ests, would be very difficult, requiring 
either knowledge of or a study of oper- 
ating, traffic, financial, and commercial 
conditions on all railroads if the coun- 
try... . On account of the inter-lacing 
of railroad lines, and the great number 
of railroads now in bankruptcy or re- 
ceivership, it would be impossible to 
prepare a nation-wide plan which could 
be given active consideration in the near 
future. Even after determining the 
number and general outlines of rail- 
road systems’ which would be desirable, 
it would be necessary to determine 
whether or not to endeavor to include 
other agencies of transportation and, if 
so, which ones. . . . The present law 
leaves to individual managements the 
initiation of plans for consolidation.” 
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What the subcommittees has done, 
therefore, is*fo provide a historical and 
factual summary concerning the general 
subject of railroad consolidation, dis- 
cussing the applicable laws, setting forth 
the advantages of and obstacles to large- 
scale consolidations, and generally re- 
viewing the progress made in this di- 
rection as transportation facilities have 
been developed in the United States. 

The desire to serve important towns 
or to have access to regions producing 
large tonnages of freight, inability to 
survive as independent short lines, the 
greater efficiency possible in large oper- 
ating units, the inconvenience to the 
public, and its resulting complaints— 
these, the report notes, were some of the 
factors that brought about the elimina- 
tion through the years of most of the 
6,000-odd local and independent rail- 
roads that have existed in this country. 
If left to themselves, it adds, “no doubt 
the railroads gradually would have 
evolved a number of consolidated sys- 
tems, created along natural lines in or- 
dinary course of business. They were 
not permitted to do so, the obstacle, so 
far as the federal government is con- 
cerned, being interposed almost acci- 
dentally.” 

This “obstacle” was the Sherman 
Anti-trust Act, and more particularly 
the resulting Supreme Court decision 
in 1904 in the Northern Securities case. 
Further anti-trust legislation created ad- 
ditional obstacles to the acquisition of 
control by one railroad of another, until 
the 1920 act adopted consolidation as an 
element in the national transportation 
policy. While it might be supposed that 
this legislation would have furnished a 
great impetus to consolidation, and that 


. “virtually all desirable consolidations” 


would have been consummated in the 
period of almost a quarter of a century 
that has elapsed since, “certain condi- 
tions combined to prevent this logical 
development,” the report points out, and 
it goes on to outline some of them. 


Progress Since 1920 


In spite of these obstacles to continued 
progress in consolidation, 298 railroads 
which reported to the commission in 
1920 had been eliminated by consolida- 
tion by 1940, including 60 Class I car- 
riers, 104 in Class IT, and 134 in Class 
III. “The consolidation problem, inso- 
far as it relates to integrated or unified 
operation as distinguished from unified 
ownership,” the subcommittee says, is 
presented by the “really independently 
owned and operated” Class I roads, not 
affliated with ‘‘systems” recognized by 
the commission, which own probably not 
over 20 per cent of the total mileage and 
earn less than 20 per cent of the total 
revenue. 

“Considering the progress that was 
made between 1920 and 1940 under the 
restrictions and conditions of the 1920 
Transportation Act,” the report ob- 
serves, “further consolidation of rail- 
roads under the less restrictive condi- 
tions now applicable under the 1940 
Transportation Act would not seem to 


be beyond’ the abilities of railroad man- , 


agement and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, without additional legisla- 
tion or controls.” 


Advantages 


The report summarizes the advan- 
tages of consolidations under three gen- 
eral headings: operation, conduct of 
traffic relations and public regulations; 
and financial. Listed operating advan- 
tages include: Reduction of overhead 
expenses ; greater utilization of most effi- 
cient routes and reduction of circuitous 
routing; better service resulting from 
more single-line movements and fewer 
interchanges; simplified joint arrange- 
ments at terminals; greater utilization 
of cars and engines and accelerated re- 
tirement of obsolete equipment; greater 
standardization of equipment and parts, 
resulting in economies in manufacture 
and maintenance; more efficient concen- 
tration of merchandise traffic ; and aban- 
donment of unnecessary lines. In the 
second category of advantages, the re- 
port names: Simpler, more uniform rate- 
making policies and tariffs; more effec- 
tive - competition. between evenly-bal- 
anced systems; and easier regulation in 
the public interest resulting from more 
equal earning power and absorption of 
“weak lines.” 

Financial advantages itemized in the 
report are: More stable financial poli- 
cies with less total capital requirements 
in the future; the number of security 
issues would be reduced and their char- 
acteristics better understood; railroad 
credit and marketability of their securi- 
ties would improve because of better- 
balanced and better-maintained earning 
power of larger systems; additional 
funds could be more easily secured ; crip- 
pling effects of local disasters would be 
absorbed in a large system; and savings 
in expenses and interest charges would 
be expected from a reduction in the 
number of companies. 

Turning to the matter of objections 
to consolidations, the report notes that, 
while there is some expression of feeling 
that the supposed benefits of consolida- 
tion have been exaggerated, there is, 
aside from the views of groups person- 
ally concerned, little opposition to con- 
solidation in principle, even though par- 
ticular types of consolidations—compul- 
sory adoption of a pre-determined plan, 
regional unification eliminating compe- 
tition, and formation of one nation-wide 
system under either private or gov- 
ernment operation, for example—may 
arouse strong objections. 

There are to be considered, however, 
it continues, the specific objections di- 
rected to particular projects by those 
who believe they may be adversely af- 
fected. “Possibly the most effective op- 
position is that of railroad labor. In 
spite of the fact that the 1940 statute 
contains what was characterized at the 
time as ‘a very fair and a very liberal 
provision for labor,’ and that the statute 
is more advantageous to labor than was _ 
the Washington Agreement, the fact re 
mains that the employees apparently will 


_ Stantial dis 


_ the public interest... . 


oppose any proposal involving a sub- 


eément ofJabor. This op- 
position will also probably occur in spite 
of the fact that the problem will 
be eased substantially by retirements, 
deaths, changes in occupation and ab- 
sorptions in other positions, coupled with 
the advantages of the Railroad Retire- 


ment and Unemployment Insurance 
Acts. 
“Communities, manufacturers, mer- 


chants, etc., fear the loss or reduction 
in size of shops, general offices and rail- 
road payrolls. Real estate men fear a 
decline in property values. The fact that 
many of these objections do not deal 
with the railroads as transportation 
agencies, makes the protests no less 


vigorous. Again, communities and ship-- 


pers fear that they will be given branch 
line service, less frequent service, or a 
less advantageous rate adjustment, etc., 
if competition is reduced. Occasionally, 
competing railroads may oppose a course 
strengthening a competitor; and many 
short or weak lines may intervene in 
protest against a consolidation unless 
their lines are purchased. 

“In practice, there is a tendency on 
the part of these diverse interests to 
stir up one another, and for all of them 
to seek political support, in the hope 
that opposition by state and municipal 
authorities will lend some standing to 
the claims that the particular consolida- 
tion involved will not ‘be consistent with 
the public interest.’ ” 


“Fear” of “Monopoly” 


The report discusses at some length 
two questions associated with the gen- 
eral subject of railroad consolidation— 
(1) creation of a federal “planning 
agency” and (2) “integration” of other 
agencies of transportation with the rail- 
road systems. On the first question, de- 
rived from the proposal of the “Com- 
mittee of Six” in 1938 that a new and 
independent federal transportation board 
be created to exercise functions of a 
research or promotional nature, which 
would embrace consolidations, the sub- 
committee observed that, while it is not 
its function to pass on this general pro- 
posal, “it is not believed that such a 
planning agency could contribute any- 
thing very useful. On the contrary, the 
creation of an additional governmental 
office or officer, probably with rather 
vague duties, might complicate an al- 
ready difficult subject.” 

On the subject of “integration,” the 
view is expressed that, “although exist- 
ing laws discriminate against the rail- 
roads, and there still is some fear, or 
alleged fear, of a ‘railroad monopoly’, 
the view of most informed students of 
the subject is that railroads should be 
permitted on equal terms to utilize other 
means of transportation, subject to ap- 
propriate determination by the regula- 
tory body, after considering the particu- 
lar project on its merits, that the pro- 
posed consolidation is consistent with 
“he railroads 
should be given equality of opportunity 
with other carriers to continue to serve 
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the public by participation in all déevelop- 
ments of transportation, whether on the 
rails, on the highways, in the air, or 
otherwise. Wide public and expert opin- 
ion favors the development of transpor- 
tation companies as making possible the 
best and most efficient transportation 
service to the public.” 

Another section of the report reviews 
some of the arguments advanced for and 
against “compulsory,” as compared to 
“voluntary,” consolidation, and the re- 
lation of both to plans for “‘coordina- 
tion” that stops short’ of consolidation. 
The subcommittee’s conclusion is that 
compulsion “fairly bristles with difficul- 
ties,” thati the “natural approach is a 
gradual one, generally ripening into a 
full merger only after many years.” 
“Coordination” of independently owned 
facilities, on the other hand, it observes, 
is helpful, but falls short of meeting the 
probable needs of the competitive post- 
war period. 

“One of the principal problems which 
the railroads face after the war is the 








high level of ¢osts,”, the »report points 
out. “This problem, of course, will be 
faced by most industries and there will 
be a great striving to reduce costs in 
every direction. Industry will make 
every.effort.to reduce its transportation 
costs. The future of the railroad indus- 
try depends to a considerable extent 
upon its ability to so reduce its costs as 
to enable it to prosper under a level of 
rates which competition will force upon 
it together with the volume of traffic 
necessary to produce adequate revenues. 
Moreover, important savings lie in the 
field of necessary capital expenditures 
which the railroads must make to meet 
post-war conditions. These expenditures 
will be on a high cost level and there is 
more necessity than ever that they be 
concentrated to the very best advantage 
of the industry as a whole.” Properly 
regulated voluntary consolidations along 
the lines of natural evolution are one 
means of reducing costs while maintain- 
ing high standards of service, the sub- 
committee’s comments indicate. 


COMMUNICATION ... 


Do the Railways 
Want College Men? 


Evrorzan THEATRE oF OPERATIONS 
To THE Eprror: 

Will you permit me, as a young railway 
engineer, to comment on the article en- 
titled “Do the Railways Want College 
Men?” which appeared in your issue of 
April 21.. The last paragraph of the ar- 
ticle, referring to the conclusions of the 
committee states that “A careful reading 
of these comments will lead to the conclu- 
sion that there is needed a well-thought-out 
program of co-operative educational work, 
to be worked out between our committee 
and representatives of our leading engineer- 
ing educational institutions; in all proba- 
bility this could be accomplished by work- 
ing with the Committee on Engineering 
Education of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers. The importance of this matter 
to the railways cannot be overemphasized.” 

After thoughtful study and restudy of 
the preceding paragraph of the article, I 
could not come to the same conclusion, and, 
I am of the firm opinion that the commit- 
tee either wilfully or through lack of an- 
alytical sttidy, as they suggest, missed the 
point which was clearly expressed. 

The following quotations from the re- 
ports of the colleges give the logical and 
correct answer to the problem: 

1. “For some reason, jobs in the engi- 
neering departments of the railroads have 
not, fora number of years, been attractive 
to our graduates. They appear to have had 
little encouragement from railroad officers.” 

2. “If. the railroads can work out some 
plan whereby students can see a future; I 
would cértainly' encourage some of them to 
go into this field.” 

3. “I do not believe that the situation can 
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be improved until the railways show more 
encouragement to engineering students by 
making them definite offers of employment 
under such conditions that they will have 
an opportunity to advance in the railway 
field to the same extent as they are able to 
in other industries.” 

4. “In the past too many young engi- 
neers have left the railroad field because of 
the uncertainty of tenure, except during the 
construction season.” 

5. “In either event it would seem to be 
incumbent upon the railroads to offer grad- 
uates an attractive inducement in the form 
of an entrance salary that is at least equal 
to that offered in general industry, and as- 
surance of reasonably rapid promotion and 
durability of position if the student em- 
ployee shows promise.” 

6. “Generally speaking, however, the rail- 
roads have not been particularly sympa- 
thetic toward college graduates. If the rail- 
ways expect to get very many college grad- 
uates, they will have to compete with in- 
dustrial corporations which make a definite 
bid for our students.” 

7. “I think it is primarily a problem of 
the attitude of top management of our 
American railroads.” 

8. “Opportunities for employment in the 
past have been few and the rewards small, 
in comparison with opportunities in indus- 
try relating to engineering.” 

9. “The railways will have no difficulty 
in getting engineering school graduates 
when they set up a schedule of positions 
of equal opportunities and equal pay to 
that which has existed for some time in 
commercial and industrial fields of engi- 

2 ” 


10. “If that should mean the installa- 
tion of certain new courses, particularly in 
the field of railway transportation, that 





could be arranged, provided there were def- 
inite and atfractive “opportunities for our 
graduates in this field.” 

ll. “Let the railroads get away from 
their nepotism so that our graduates will 
feel that the railroads will offer them 
something more than temporary employ- 
ment as a rodman or chainman.” 

12. “At first, I was able to place men, 
but the railways did not hold them,” 

13. “Railway work was, arid still is, ap- 
pealing to young civil engineers, and it 
would be easy to direct graduates into that 
field if there were certainty that they would 
be satisfied there. But high-grade men will 
not be content unless their progress is com- 
parable to that of their classmates in other 
fields of activity. Any scheme for em- 
ploying college-trained men in the railway 
field must take this into account.” 

14. “The railways will have to modern- 
ize their personnel policies, however, if 
they plan to keep their recruits.” 

All of the foregoing statements point to 
one solution of the problem, which is that 
railroad management must make a sincere 
and energetic effort to see that well-quali- 
fied and trained personnel be offered a 
worth-while future. The citations indicate 
clearly that well-trained college men can 
be secured from the colleges, but it is up 
to railroad m«nagement to follow through 
with a definite aim to retain and hold men 
after they have been secured. The only 
way that worth-while men can be retained 
is to make their effort worthwhile. 

It is my belief that the committee missed 
the point of these statements, and that the 
crux.of the problem would be set forth 
more clearly if the committee had arrived 
at a conclusion as follows: 

1. In general, the colleges are more than 
willing to co-operate with the railroads to 
educate and train well-qualified college men 
for railroad employment. 

2. Railroad management has by its past 
performance failed to realize that those men 
who possess the desired qualifications will 
follow that employment which provides the 
most reward for their endeavors. This not 
only includes pecuniary reward, but also 
experience, responsibility, the chance of 
leadership, a limited amount of economic 
security, and a happy home life. There- 
fore, this matter should be brought to the 
attention of railroad management. 

It is gratifying to note that the A. R. 
E. A. is taking steps to correct a deplorable 
condition, but until railroad management 
also takes aggressive corrective steps, all 
discussions with colleges regarding « re- 
quired course will be to no avail, and a 
loss of valuable time will result for all 
parties concerned. 


Hersert L. Prance, 
Major, Corps of Engineers 





IN COMPLIANCE with the recent order of 
the Office of Defense Transportation re- 
stricting the use of Pullman cars on runs 
of less than 450 miles, the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific has taken 42 
sleeping cars out of service for the dura- 
tion. Most of these Pullmans will be taken 
off trains operating locally between Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee, Wis., and St. Paul, 
Minn., and Minneapolis. 
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Railroads-in-War News 





W. P. B. Finds Need 
for Passenger Cars 


Authorizes priorities to put 
production rate up to 400 
cars per quarter 


In what is termed a move to relieve the 
unprecedented demands placed on American 
railroads by the “redeployment” of troops 
from Europe to the Pacific, the War Pro- 
duction Board last week granted AA-2 
priorities ratings for materials and com- 
ponents used in the construction of railroad 
passenger cars, and approved schedules for 
the manufacture of additional cars, bringing 
the total authoried to 664, including those 
previously provided for but not yet built. 
As noted elsewhere in this issue, this action 
was iollowed by removal of limitations on 
passenger car manufacture effected by 
W. P. B. order L-97-a. 


Production Rate to Rise—Production 
of the newly authorized equipment will 
begin “soon” on the basis of earlier author- 
izations, it was said, and is expected to 
reach a rate of 250 cars per quarter in the 
first quarter of 1946 and 400 cars per quar- 
ter for the second quarter of that year. 
These authorizations are in addition to the 
Office of Defense Transportation program 
for the construction of 1,200 troop sleepers 
and 400 kitchen cars now under way, com- 
pletion of which is expected by December 
of this year. ; 

The approvals thus given, the W. P. B. 
said, “re-establish the production of rail- 
road passenger cars that have been out of 
production since August, 1942, because of 
the tightness of materials and components 
and the diversion of labor into the produc- 
tion of munitions.” Moreover, the W. P. B. 
“hopes manufacturers will be able to pro- 
duce the approved passenger cars in time 
to help in handling the tremendous traffic 
incident to the redeployment of troops,” 
which Army estimates indicate will reach 
a peak at the end of the year about 38 per 
cent above the previous all-time record of 
April, 1943. 


No Promises for *46—It was pointed 
out that priorities assistance and controlled 
materials have been granted only for the 
remainder of 1945, this being regular 
W. P. B. practice following V-E Day. 
Approval of the program for the first half 
of 1946 was given for the purpose of estab- 
lishing the appropriate level of controlled 
materials allocations and priorities assist- 
ance in the last half of this year. The 
program, therefore, does not mean that 
assistance will continue to be given this 
production in 1946, it was said. 

The authorizations thus released con- 
template a production program through 
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May, 1946, as follows, according to the 
W. P. B. announcement: 


Passenger Troop 
cars cars 
August, 1945 15 
September, 1945 2 310 
October, 1945 3 455 
November, 1945 17 440 
December, 1945 60 395 
January, 1946 96 
February, 1946 84 
March, 1946 104 
April, 1946 146 
May, 1946 137 
Total 664 1,600 


Rail transportation capacity should ‘be 
increased about one billion passenger-miles 
per quarter by the middle of next year 
under this production program, the W. P. B. 
indicated. Estimates of the total passenger- 
miles to be handled were reported to be 
about 26,924,000,000 for the second quarter 
of 1946, as compared to 23,412,000,000 in 
the fourth quarter of 1943. 


W.P.B. Forms Equipment Bureau 


A consolidation of several existing units 
of the War Production Board intended to 
achieve a more compact administrative 
structure in the face of declining activity 
in most of the units concerned, was an- 
nounced July 16, One bureau—radio and 
transport—has been abolished, and most of 
its divisions, including the Transportation 
Equipment division, have been shifted to 
the Equipment Bureau, the newly appointed 
head of which is John S, Chafee, who has 
been director of the Tools division. The 
new bureau includes the followng divisions : 
aircraft, transportation equipment, ship- 
building, service equipment, construction 
machinery, automotive, farm machinery and 
equipment, general industrial equipment, 
and _ tools. 


O. P. A. Raises Ceiling Price on 
Crossties 


A 17 per cent average over-all increase 
in eastern producers’ ceiling prices for 
railroad crossties was announced bv the 
Office of Price Administration Tuly 21. 
The increase becomes effective July 26, 
and averages 16 cents per crosstie. The 
increases range from 2% cents to 20 cents 
per tie, according to species, sizes, and the 
area in which the tie is produced. Ceiling 
prices previously were the highest prices 
charged in December, 1942. 

The Office of Defense Transnortation 
asked the O. P. A. to authorize increases 
in ceiling prices of ties to meet a shortage 
that had become serious, and a like request 
was made bv the War Production Board, 
it was explained. The increases are ap- 
plicable to tie production in all states east 
of the one-hundredth meridian. except the 
Dakotas. The 100th meridian passes 
through the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas. 
Oklahoma and Texas. 


Peak Has Passed in 
Moving of Wounded 


All patients able to stand 
transport will soon be 


out of England 


Rail travel by wounded service men is 
expected to show a noticeable decline be- 
fore the end of this month, according to 
a week-end statement of the War Depart- 
ment, and by August all “transportable 
patients” should have been returned to 
this country from England. In its first 
analysis of this type of war-connected rail 
travel, the department disclosed that some 
510,000 wounded or sick soldiers made 
“well over a million trips” by rail between 
November, 1942, and June 30, 1945. 

Of the 510,000 patients, approximately 
81,000 were flown to inland hospitals from 
airports of debarkation. Some of these may 
have made leave or furlough trips which 
would add to the total, the exact mileage of 
which could only be estimated. War Depart- 
ment policy is to grant leaves for furloughs 
home for rest and recuperation to as many 
patients as possible. In each such case, 
unless the patient lives in the same town 
where hospitalized, this would mean at 
least three trips: One from the point of 
debarkation to the hospital, one from the 
hospital home, and another from home to 
hospital for completion of treatment. In 
addition, some patients make several trips 
from one hospital to another for different 
treatment. 

Of the more than 426,000 patients re- 
turned by ship, about 346,000 came by 
transport and nearly 81,000 by the Trans- 
portation Corps’ 23 U. S. Army hospital 
ships and the three other hospital ships 
operated by the Navy for the Army. An- 
other 84,000 were returned by air. 

According to Major General C. P. Gross, 
Chief of Transportation, Army Service 
Forces, in June of this year, 46,000 traveled 
by rail in groups of 40 or more, most of them 
from debarkation hospitals to inland points. 
In addition to this record total, the Trans- 
portation Corps estimated that approxi- 
mately 30 per cent of the 225,000 popula- 
tion of the Army’s 64 general hospitals and 
12 convalescent hospitals in the United 
States—or more than 67,000—were moving 
between hospitals or were on pass or fur- 
lough. This meant that more than 113,000 
patients rode the nation’s railroads in June. 
In the first six months of this year, some 
262,000 patients were returned, against 173,- 
000 for the entire previous year, 71,000 for 
1943 and 3,500 for November-December, 
1942. 

During the first six months of 1945, the 
Army used 251 Army-owned hospital cars, 

(Continued on page 111) 
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Truman Says West’s 
RRs Must Have Men 


Additional man-power must be 
found to reduce delays to 
troops and supplies 


In a July 16 statement issued from his 
“temporary residence” in the suburbs of 
Berlin, President Truman has added his 
appeal to those of other government offi- 
cials and railroad and union heads for more 
men to take jobs on western railroads. The 
statement follows: 

“If the demands of the Japanese war are 
to be met, the railroads in the west must 
have additional manpower immediately. The 
manpower shortage is so serious that the 
War Department recently ordered 4,000 ex- 
perienced railroad men to be furloughed 
from the Army to help ease the situation, 
but they are only a fraction of the number 
needed. 

“The western railroads today need 65,000 
men and need them badly. We must keep 
men and material flowing into the ports as 
fast as our convoys can transport them to 
the hattle zone, 

“The effects of the shortage already are 
being felt, with the peak load st‘ll months 
away. Our soldiers returning from the 
European campaign are not getting the 
best accommodations because many cars are 
in the shops awaiting repairs and over- 
hauling. Some troops are being delayed at 
the ports because trains cannot be supplied 
promptly. Over-worked crews must be 
given time to rest before taking trains out 
on long, hard trips. Trains are often late 
because of short switching crews which 
cannot keep traffic moving at top efficiency. 
Unless additional manpower is found these 
delays will become serious as the load in- 
creases. 

“That is why I am bringing this situation 
to the attention of the Americen people. 
Any patriotic American who is not already 
engaged in essential war work can make a 
real contribution toward the defeat of 
Japan by applying for a job on a west- 
ern railroad during this emergency period. 
Those who are now working on railroads 
can do a great service to their country by 
remaining on the job.” ' 

Patterson Refuses Aid—On the day 
following the release of this statement. it 
was reported that Under Secretary of War 
Patterson flatly rejected an appeal by a 
group of California congressmen that more 
railroad men now in the Army be fur- 
loughed for work on the western roads. 

While the western roads’ needs for more 

men are most acute, there is of course a 
long-prevailing nation-wide shortage. of 
railroad employees, as regularly reported 
by the Railroad Retirement Board. Cur- 
rently it is said that needs for additional 
men total afout 100,000, including 12,000 
skilled workers. Roads serving the West 
coast ports alone have urgent critical re- 
quirements for 1,000 brakemen, switchmen 
and. firemen. 3,000 skilled trades journey- 
men, and 1,500 mechanics’ helpers and ap- 
prentices, it is understood. 

While the recruitment of Mexican citi- 
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zens for temporary employment on the rail- 
roads, particularly in the West, has mate- 
rially eased the shortage of unskilled men, 
it is not expected that much additional re- 
lief can be obtained from this source, as 
the number of Mexican citizens that can 
be made available to the railroads under 
this arrangement is limited, and the number 
now employed is not far short of the quota, 
which would have to be doubled to meet 
the reported needs for unskilled men alone, 
it is estimated. 

Seventeen western railroads and the 
Pullman Company have been accorded the 
War Manpower Commission’s top priority 
rating (“priority category 1”) for the inter- 
a recruitment of additional employees 
in 22 job classifications, and local W. M. C. 
offers have been authorized to refer appli- 
cants to the specified carriers on inter- 
regional orders without regard to present 
employment, except where that employment 
is in other first priority activities, such as 
ship repair. 

In cases where individual local W. M. C. 
offices are unable to fill their quotas of 
interregional orders for the western roads 
through regular W. M. C. procedures, they 
are being authorized to refer applicants to 
the carriers even though they are not other- 
wise eligible for a “certificate of avail- 
ability,” W. M. C. Chairman McNutt has 
disclosed. 

W. M. C. priority category 1 has been 
assigned to the following railroads: Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe; Chicago & North 
Western; Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific; 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; Denver & 
Rio Grande Western; Great Northern; 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas; Missouri Pacific ; 
Northern Pacific ; St. Louis-San Francisco ; 
Southern Pacific; Texas & New Orleans; 
Texas & Pacific; Union Pacific; Western 
Pacific; and Spokane, Portland & Seattle. 
The Pullman Company is accorded the 
same priority on repair operations at Chi- 
cago and points west. 

The preferred rating applies to the fol- 
lowing occupations: engineer, hostler, con- 
ductor, switch foreman, yardman, fireman, 
brakeman, signal and maintenance man, 
switchman, dispatcher, yardmaster, black- 
smith, boilermaker, carman, car inspector, 
electrician, machinist, molder, sheet metal 
worker, telegraph operator, towerman, and 
signalman. 

It is expected that this action will aid 
the efforts of the government “interagency 
railroad committee,” which has undertaken 
to coordinate a recruiting campaign to 
obtain more men for the western roads. 


Senate Committee Rejects Tax 
Provision for Revamped Roads 


In voting to make a favorable report on 
the House-approved interim tax bill, the 
Senate committee on finance eliminated that 
provision stipulating that a railroad cor- 
poration acquiring properties of a reorgan- 
ized road would be the “same taxpayer” as 
its predecessor insofar ag. carry-overs or 
carry-backs of net opera losses and un- 
need exrece orofits credits are concerned. 
The bill is H.R. 3633, and the House ways 
and means committee’s explanation of the 
railroad provision was given in the Rail- 
way Age of July 14, page 77. 


Passenger Cars Put 
Under O.D.T. Control 


Kendall to assign cars army 
demands; ‘‘traipsing”’ of 
civilians is deplored 


The Office of Defense Transportation 
moved to exercise mandatory control of 
railroad passenger operations July 17, when 
it issued its General Order No. 55, setting 
up formal mechanism for assignment of 
any or all passenger equipment, except 
sleeping cars, to military use by procedures 
similar to those which the railroads fol- 
lowed voluntarily up to this time. 


Another Jolt to Civilians—While the 
O. D. T. outline of the order’s provisions, 
and statements by Director J. Monroe 
Johnson, bristled with warnings that fur- 
ther curtailments of civilian passenger serv- 
ice are to be expected in order that de- 
mands of the armed services for accommo- 
dations for service men returning from 
overseas may be met, no immediate conse- 
quences of this character were observed 
and it was suggested in some quarters that 
the most productive result of the order— 
and one perhaps not unforeseen—might be 
its effect in further reducing travel by 
civilians during the period of peak military 
movement. 

The order in effect provides that all 
passenger, baggage and express cars shall 
be used for such purposes, and in such 
services, as the O. D. T. shall direct, and 
the O. D. T. has indicated that its pur- 
pose is primarily to make more equipment 
available for military service. To carry 
out the order, W. C. Kendall, chairman 
of the Car Service division of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads, has been 
named agent of the O. D. T. with “full 
authority,” subject to the general super- 
vision of the director of the O. D. T. Rail- 
way Transport department, to distribute 
these cars iw such manner as, in his judg- 
ment, will provide “sufficient suitable equip- 
ment to meet the demands of the military,” 
where possible. 


Threat to Vacationers—“The alloca- 
tion and assignment of equipment to mili- 
tary service will require that it be with- 
drawn from civilian service,” the O. D. T. 
said. “This means that civilian passenger 
service will be further curtailed. The de- 
mands of the military for equipment are 
expected to increase to the point where at 
times regular scheduled passenger trains 
will have to be suspended in order to pro- 
vide the equipment. It may be that persons 
leaving home on unnecessary trips in the 
next few months will find themselves un- 
able to return. There is not enough equip- 
ment to handle the same volume of civilian 
passenger traffic as has been handled here- 
tofore, and at the same time redeploy our 
troops to the Pacific. The military require- 
ments must and will be met.” 

The order was effective July 17, to re- 
main in effect until the termination of the 
present war, unless earlier modification or 
vacation is ordered by the O. D. T. It re- 
quires any rail carrier (including sleeping 
car and express companies) in possession 
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of any car of. the types specified to cause 
such car (1) to be used for such purpose 
and in such service as the Q. D. T. shall 
direct, or (2) to be’ leased, rented, hired, 
or furnished to any other carrier or other 
person designated by O. D. T., under terms 
to be arrived at by the parties, or under 
applicable C. S. D. per diem or ‘mileage 
rates. 


Present Practice Continued—On the 
day the order was issued, C. H. Buford, 
vice-president, maintenance and operation, 
of the A. A. R., issued the following state- 
ment: 

“This order makes it mandatory for the 
railroads to do the things they have been 
doing on a voluntary basis and this is, 
furnish equipment for the movement of 
military personnel in preference to civilian 
business. 

“Present plans contemplate a large in- 
crease in military movements which will 
call for the use of passenger equipment in 
excess of any previous demands and the 
needed equipment will have to be with- 
drawn from civilian service from time to 
time as is needed to give the military move- 
ments preference. 

“It is hoped that ways can be found to 
meet the military needs without unduly 
crippling any particular area and an effort 
will be made to select equipment in a way 
that will avoid the need for discontinuing 
regular trains outright.” 

Supplementing the O. D. T. statement 
issued with the order, Colonel Johnson dis- 
cussed the passenger traffic situation on a 
radio program broadcast through the 
Washington A. B. C. station WMAL on 
July 17. In part, he said: 

Our men are coming back from Europe faster 
than was expected. Fifty thousand more men 
than were scheduled to arrive from Europe in 
June actually reached our home ports in that 
month. Why, on Wednesday of last week, more 
than 34,000 troops landed in New York, the larg- 
est number of troops that ever landed there in 
one day. July may well be the biggest month in 
the entire redeployment program from the stand- 
point of arrivals. But there is more to it than 
These men are going to travel thousands 


that. 
of miles across the country ... . most of them 
And we 


will make as many as seven rail moves. 

are only at the beginning. Troop travel will in- 
crease from now until November or December, 
and it will be almost as heavy well into next year. 

Too Much Sight-Seeing—When asked 
to interpret the travel situation from the 
viewpoint of the average citizen, Colonel 
Johnson replied: “It means that it is high 
time for anybody planning a pleasure trip 
to give up wishful thinking. We have asked 
the public again and again to cooperate 
by staying off the trains, buses, planes, un- 
less their trips were absolutely essential. 
But there are still many more sight-seeing 
tours than the one which brought 40 people 
to Washington the other day. . . . However, 
many, many patriotic citizens have given 
up travel plans at the government’s request 
—but not enough. We’ye got to stop this 
traipsing around the country on pleasure 
trips and get down to the job of winning 
the war.” 

Last week Colonel Johnson appealed to 
government departments and agencies to 
reduce travel by officials and employees 
during the period of heavy troop move- 
ments. He said in part: 

I am firmly conyinced that government agencies 
can and must make still further and greater re- 
ductions in travel. Government officials should 


discontinue the scheduling of group meetings both 
in Washington and elsewhere during this critical 
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No Short-Trip Air Priorities 


Travelers making short trips must 
depend on coaches or buses, with the 
alternative of obtaining unsold or 
unclaimed sleeping car accommoda- 
tions available at train departure 
time, or must rely on securing. non- 
priority tickets for air travel, the 
War Department stated this week 
in disclosing its policy not to grant 
air priorities for journeys under 450 
miles. 

Explaining that the removal of 
Pullman sleeping cars from runs of ~ 
450 miles or less had already brought 
a substantial increase ‘in requests for 
air priorities, the department an- 
nounced its view that air transporta- 
tion can make its most effective con- 
tribution to the war effort by accom- 
modating long-haul passengers trav- 
eling for war-connected reasons. Such 
travelers must be assured an oppor- 
tunity to reach their destinations, it 
was said, without interference from 
bottlenecks and congestion that would 
be created by air priorities for short 
trips, i 











transportation period. Resort must be had to 
other means of informing field personnel and 
others of programs instituted by the various gov- 
ernment agencies. In many instances travel can 
be eliminated by the exten ed use of postal and 
communication facilities. 

More Kitchen Cars—Meanwhile other 
travel conservation measures—particularly 
the suspension of sleeping car operation 
on runs not over 450 miles in length—have 
been going into effect, affording some re- 
lief to the troop travel demands. Arrange- 
ments are progressing under which up to 
500 baggage cars are being contributed 
by railroads all over the country for tem- 
porary service as kitchen cars, particularly 
in the symbol train movement of troops 
from eastern “staging areas.” Already 136 
such cars have been provided, and a sub- 
stantial number have been equipped for 
kitchen purposes by the War Department. 
These cars will be distributed by the Pull- 
man Company in connection with the dis- 
tribution of troop kitchen cars already 
under its control. 

The replies of the railroads and the Pull- 
man Company to the O. D. T. order elimi- 
nating over-night sleeping car runs were 
made public last week by that agency. 
Speaking for the carriers, J. J. Pelley, 
president of the A. A. R., wrote in part: 

We thoroughly appreciate the need for addi- 
tional sleeping cars for our service men, which 
necessitates the issuance of this order, and I am 
sure the public will also. Please be assured, there- 
fore, that the railroads. will wholeheartedly co- 
operate, not only in carrying out the provisions 
of the order, but also in every other way so as 
to provide the necessary equipment for handling 
our military requirements. 

You realize, of course, the burden such an order 
places upon other important travel connected with 
our war effort and the inevitable creation of in- 
equities which of necessity need be reviewed and 
corrected in the light of experience. I mention 
this fact because these are features which I know 
you will not want to overlook in such further 
constderation of the matter as may be necessary. 

The ‘Pullman Company’s response, 
through a letter from Champ Carry, execu- 
tive vice-president; read in part as follows: 

The management of The Pullman Compa 
thoroughly appreciates ‘the increased demands‘ of 


the various branches of the armed service$ for 
sleeping cars and, therefore, will cooperate with 


you in every way to make this order effective so 
that in addition to the more than 700,000 service 
men id women we have m carrying each 
month in sleeping cars, thousands more may now 
ride long distances in comfort. 

As you u@ doubt appreciate, The Pullman Com- 
pany now has in Service, exclusive of the “1,237 
troop sleepers furnished by the Defense Plant 
Corporation, approximately 500 more sleeping cars 
than it had in service during World War I, and 
since Pearl Harbor more than half of the Pullman 
fleet has bee made available to the armed forces. 
As you point out in your joint letter, after Order 
53 tins been put into effect the armed forces will 
have approximately 63 reent of the sleeping 
cars of the country at their disposal. In addition, 
a very substantial portion of the accommodations 
in the cars operated on regularly scheduled trains 
will continue to be reserved for the government 
reservation bureaus. ‘ 

The Pullman Company has and will continue to 
place all available cars at points specified by the 
armed services. The. choice of the points to be 
served and the particular units to be moved will 
remain under the jurisdiction of the armed 
services. 


Holiday Hits Grain Shipments 


For the first time in 16 weeks, the num- 
ber of carloads of grain and grain prod- 
ucts shipped in the week ended July 7 
showed a decrease under the total for the 
preceding week, the Office of Defense 
Transportation has reported, pointing out 
that the reverse in the trend occurred in 
a holiday week. The decline was 3.8 per 
cent, shipments in the week ended July 7 
being .54,932 carloads as compared with 
57,120 the week before. 

Total carloadings of grain and grain 
products for the first 27 weeks of this year 
were 1,298,405, as compared with 1,266,523 
cars in the corresponding period last year, 
an increase of 31,882 cars, according to the 
O. D. T. In the Western districts loadings 
for the. first 27 weeks. of this year were 
3.5 per cent above the same 1944 period, 
the figures being 885,199 and 855,384 cars, 
respectively. 

In the Western districts, grain loadings 
for the week ended July 7 were 40,843 cars, 
a decrease of 91 cars, or 0.2 per cent, from 
the corresponding 1944 week, the O. D. T. 
stated. 


W. M. C. Funds for Recruiting 
Mexican Laborers 


The final version of the Labor-Federa! 
Security appropriation bill for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1946, contains no re- 
striction against further importations by 
the War Manpower Commission of for- 
eign workers, including Mexicans brought 
here for work on the railroads. As noted 
in the Railway Age of July 7, page 38, the 
House debate on the conference report, 
which reduced the W. M. C. appropriation 
from the $1,600,000 approved by the Sen- 
ate to the $800,000 finally allowed, included 
some discussion to the effect that none of 
this $800,000 would be available for bring- 
ing in additional workers. 

No such limitation is imposed on W. M. 
C.’s use of the funds in the act as finally 
approved and printed as Public Law 124— 
79th Congress. The $800,000 is made avail- 
able “To enable the War Manpower Com- 
mission to provide . . . for the temporary 
migration of workers from foreign countries 
within the Western Hemisphere . . . for em- 
ployment in the continental United States 
with industries and services essential to the 
war effort... .” 

Meanwhile, the final version does retain 
the provision stipulating that “no part of 
the funds herein appropriated shall be 
available for any transportation of railroad 
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workers.” As pointed out in theyJuly 7 
issue, this would involve ne*thange in the 
existing situation, for the railroads have 
been bearing the expense of transporting 
the Mexicans assigned to them, ever since 
the inauguration of the program. 


Peak Has Passed in 


Moving of Wounded 
(Continued from. page 108) 
making them do the work of 3,804 Pull- 
mans which otherwise would have had to 
be employed, General Gross said, adding 
that by August, 69 new unit-type cars 
would be placed in service to increase the 
fleet to 320. In addition to these, the Army 
has 60 medical kitchen cars which are used 

on long hospital-train movements. 
Because of the special mission of these 


| hospital cars, some of them have to be 


dead-headed over portions of the routes 
but 64 per cent of the nearly 10,000,000 
miles operated during January-June, 1945, 
have been in active service. General Gross 
said the Army’s hospital cars were not 
enough to handle all patients and, conse- 
quently, for the first six months of this 
year alone the Army was forced to enlist 
the aid of the railroads in obtaining 5,978 
Pullmans, 884 of them for use in June. 
While being carried by rail, patients are 
cared for by a staff of doctors, nurses and 
medical technicians. “Convoy personnel” of 
this type is made available for moves rang- 
ing in size from one patient to a hospital 
train. The volume of convoy personnel for 
the first six months of this year was 54,- 
663, of which 10,235 were for June alone. 


I. C. C. Service Orders 


Because of a critical shortage of refrig- 
crator cars in” Arizona and California, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
issued Service Order No. 338, effective 
July 18 through July 27, unless otherwise 
provided, requiring the Texas & New 
Orleans to deliver daily to the Southern 
Pacific at El Paso, Tex., 75 refrigerator 
cars of amy ownership, suitable for loading 
with fruit or vegetables, and requiring the 
Southern Pacific to move from El Paso 
and deliver to loading territories in Ari- 
zona and California 400 such cars daily. 

Service Order No. 337, effective from 
luly 16 through October 14, unless other- 
wise. provided, requires U. S. Department 
of Agriculture permits for ‘the rail trans- 
portation of oranges or lemons from Ari- 
zona or California points to interstate or 
Canadian destinations, either in carload or 
|. c. 1. lots, in any type car. 

Service Order No. 331, which restricted 
the movement of grapes by express from 
\rizona and California, has been vacated 
by No, 331-A, effective July 16. The De- 
partment of Agriculture, however, in a 
statemert calling to the attention of grape 
shippers the serious transportation situation 
they will face this year, has warned that 
it may be necessary to issue an order pro- 
hibiting the interstate shipment of Cali- 
fornia grapes. for consumption in .other 
than fresh form, 

The suspension of the prohibition on hold- 
ing grain or seeds for orders at certain 
Minnesota points has been extended through 
luly 26 by Revised Service Order No. 
160-C, 
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The. requirement of a War. Food <Ad- 
ministration permit for the shipment of 
potatoes from certain areas, effective under 
Service Order No. 259, has been entirely 
removed, by Amendment No. 8 to the sixth 
revised version of that order, effective 
July..14. .. Two.counties in Virginia and one 
in California were the last to be subject 
to its requirements. 

General permits under Service Order No. 
332, which prohibits loading of cars at 
Arizona and California points on Sundays 
and holidays, with certain exceptions, allow 
the order’s provisions to be disregarded in- 
sofar as it applies to carload shipments of 
ice for use in icing cars, to shipments of 
peaches to canneries, except in refrigerator 
cars, to the return of empty lug boxes from 
canneries, to 1. c, 1. and transfer freight 
in the carrier’s possession, and to company 


fuel oil, These permits were effective 
July 13. 
Under .Amendment No. 3 to Revised 


Service Order No. 112, refrigerator cars 
which are floated by railroads to railroad 
piers and unloaded on those piers by rail- 
road labor are exei:.pted from the order’s 
destination free time restrictions on fresh 
or green fruits or vegetables. The amend- 
ment was effective July 16. 





L-97 Is Revised 

The War Production Board an- 
nounced on July 17 that control over 
the production of new locomotives 
and freight and passenger cars, as 
effected under its L-97 and L-97-a 
orders, has been removed by the re- 
vocation of these orders and by an 
amendment, covering transportation 
equipment, to the W. P. B. general 
scheduling order (M-293, Table 18). 

The result of this action is that 
orders for new locomotives and cars 
now may be accepted and scheduled 
by manufacturers without prior clear- 
ances by W. P. B., so long as such 
orders do not interfere with delivery 
directions still outstanding, it was 
stated. 

To insure space in schedules for 
critical and urgent orders, steam 
and Diesel-electric locomotives and 
freight and passenger cars have been 
listed as “undesignated products” in 
Table 18 of the general scheduling 
order, which means that orders may 
be placed and accepted and produc- 

» tion may be scheduled by builders 
unless rescheduling becomes neces- 
sary to insure delivery for “highly 
essential needs of the military serv- 
ices Or war-supporting agencies,” ac- 
cording to the W. P. B. 

Except in cases of military neces- 
sity, the responsibility for schedul- 
ing new production hereafter will rest 
with the manufacturer, and he is not 
required to file his schedules with 
the W. P. B. unless he is specially 
directed to do so. It was explained, 
however, that the W. P. B. Trans- 
portation Equipment. division still 
would like to receive full informa- 
tion from builders on production and 
schedules, even though it is not for- 
mally required. 











Due to the necessity of using otherwise 
empty westbound refrigerator cars for ship- 
ménts that otherwise would require _ box 
cars, railroads and shippers have been 
asked to emphasize their efforts to make 
this substitute movement as effective as 
possible. W. C. Kendall, chairman of the 
Car Service Division, Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, has put the situation in 
this way: 

“The present prospect as to heavy volume 
of troop movement and war freight move- 
ment to the West coast makes more im- 
portant. than .ever the fullest compliance 
with Service Order 104. At the present 
time several western routes are operating 
at capacity and finding it necessary from 
day to day to set off empty cars because 
of the heavy volume of loaded westbound 
movement. Use of refrigerator cars to 
points in California, Arizona, Nevada, Utah 
and Idaho will place the refrigerator cars 
in position for perishable loading and make 
unnecessary westbound loaded haul of a box 
car and the eastbound return haul of an 
empty box car.” 


T. C. Promotions in Europe 


Eight Transportation Corps officers as- 
signed to the Motor Transport and Mili- 
tary Railway Service and other- sections of 
the Army T. C. in Europe have réceived 
promotions, Headquarters, E. T. O., has 
announced. 

Lt. Col. Benjamin H. Decker, of Salt 
Lake City, Utah, for 30 years with the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western, and now 
executive officer of the First M. R. S., 
has been made a full colonel. Others pro- 
moted to this rank are: Lt. Col. Oscar R. 
Diamond, McComb, Miss., for 21 years 
with the Kansas City Southern, and now 
assistant general manager in charge of 
the Equipment deparment of the Ist 
M. R. S.; and Lt. Col, Oliver W. Kemp- 
ster, of Peoria, Ill., assistant general man- 
ager in charge of the Security section of 
the Ist M. R. S. 

Capt. Joseph L. Potter, of Rye, N. Y., 
has been named a major. 

Promoted fo captain were: Ist Lt. Rich- 
ard A. Barnes, of Syracuse, N. Y., and 
now with the equipment branch of the 
Motor Transport Service; Ist Lt. Frank P. 
Mazetti, of Tuckahoe, N. Y., adjutant of 
the 10th Traffic Regulation Group; and 
Ist Lt. John Josewitch, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Second Lt. Lee R. Johnson, of Johnson 
City, Tenn., was named first lieutenant. 


Authorizes 9,000 New Cabs 


Authorization forthe production of 4,000 
“special purpose” taxicabs has been granted 
by the War Production Board for the 
second half of 1945, and an additional 5,000 
has been authorized for the first quarter of 
1946, the W. P. B. announced last week. 

It was explained that production of these 
taxicabs was being permitted to meet 
domestic civilian requirements of the Office 
of Defense Transportation, for use princi- 
pally in‘ cities with large railroad terminals. 
The “redeployment” of large’ numbers of 
service men has placed an added load on 
the transportation facilities at these points, 
the W. P. B. announcement said, quoting 
the O. D. T. to the effect that the cabs 
are “badly needed.” 
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GENERAL NEWS 





Lea Announces Plans 
for Transport Study 


House committee will conduct 
broad survey, seeking views 
of all interests 


Chairman Lea of the House committee 
on interstate and foreign commerce on 
July 12 introduced House Resolution 318 
to authorize and direct the committee or 
any subcommittee thereof “to investigate 
the transportation situation with a view to 
recommending legislation that will result 
in a consistent public policy fair to all com- 
peting agencies of transport, to the using 
and investing public, and to labor to the end 
that the country’s commerce may be moved 
with the greatest possible degree of econ- 
omy, safety, and dispatch.” Mr. Lea’s plans 
to introduce the resolution and launch the 
study program were reported in the Rail- 
way Age of July 14, page 74. 

The resolution would give the committee 
power of subpoena, and would authorize it 
to employ and fix the compensation of 
“such assistants, experts, and employees, as 
it deems necessary in the performance of its 
duties under this resolution.” It would also 
be authorized to utilize the facilities and 
personnel of federal government agencies; 
and it would be required to report the re- 
sults of its investigation with recommenda- 
tions during the present Congress which 
runs through 1946. Meanwhile, the com- 
mittee would “from time to time, in its dis- 
cretion, make such preliminary reports” to 
the House “as it deems desirable.” 


Initial Spade Work—With the intro- 
duction of the resolution, Chairman Lea is- 
sued a statement revealing that the “pre- 
liminary spade work” on the investigation 
will be done by the committee’s recently 
created transportation subcommittee. As 
noted in last week’s issue, the general plan 
is to invite various interests to submit their 
views, no public hearings being contemplated 
at this time. The transportation subcom- 
mittee is headed by Mr. Lea, the other 
members being Representatives Crosser of 
Ohio, Bulwinkle of North Carolina, Boren 
of Oklahoma, Priest of Tennessee, Harris 
of Arkansas, Sadowski of Michigan, Demo- 
crats; Wolverton of New Jersey, Holmes 
of Massachusetts, Reece of Tennessee, Hal- 
leck of Indiana, and Brown of Ohio, Re- 
publicans. 

“This proposal,” said Mr. Lea, “stems 
from a growing realization on the part of 
the subcommittee . . . that in this field of 
industry we face a most perplexing and 
vital post-war problem. This realization is 
shared bv our full committee. The problem 
is vital because transportation is the con- 
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necting link between our producing machine 
and the consuming public. Without ade- 
quate, economical transportation our whole 
economy can bog down no matter how much 
energy, wisdom, and capital our industrial 
executives may put into other phases of re- 
conversion from a war economy to an econ- 
omy of peace. 


To Avert Chaos—‘“Failure to provide 
legislative remedies to meet the needs of 
our transportation system or failure to 
focus the thought of leaders in the trans- 
portation field upon their own responsibil- 
ity, apart from legislation, in meeting their 
post-war problems, can prolong by years 
the nation’s period of reconversion to peace. 
Indeed, it might even throw our economy 
into chaos. 

“In spite of the overwhelming importance 
of these problems, our planning to date for 
a national transportation system geared to 
a post-war United States has been sporadic, 
haphazard, and without sufficient coordina- 
tion.” 

Mr. Lea next named the members of the 
subcommittee who have assured him of 
their “wholehearted support” on the study 
program, The investigations will be pur- 
sued “as promptly and effectively as their 
complexities will permit,” the subcommit- 
tee being already at work on the prepara- 
tion of a list of suggested topics for the 
consideration of “all who may be inter- 
ested” in transportation problems. 

“These topics,” the chairman continued, 
“are in no way intended to be exclusive of 
other subjects which may be presented. 
These suggested topics will be given wide 
circulation to operators of transportation 
facilities, shippers and shipper organiza- 
tions, committees and associations with an 
interest in transportation, chambers of com- 
merce and similar public bodies, and to 
federal and state regulatory commissions. 

“However, the committee will not only 
welcome but invite information and con- 
structive suggestions from students of trans- 
portation and any other persons who may 
be interested in these problems. We wish 
to make it clear to the recipients of our in- 
vitations that they are not confronted by a 
questionnaire. They are at liberty to com- 
ment on as much or as little of the sug- 
gested subjects as they may desire. We 
want their independent voluntary informa- 
tion and constructive suggestions. They 
must understand also that replying to our 
invitations will not necessarily involve their 
appearance before the committee. 

“We would welcome these replies as soon 
as possible, but hope that they may all be 
furnished by December Ist. The informa- 
tion and suggestions furnished will be care- 
fully studied and analyzed for the use of 
the committee in consideration of proposed 
legislation.” 

(Continued on page 116) 


Overton in History 


Chair at N. W. Univ. 


Burlington officer, author of 
Q history, is authority 
in carriers’ records 


Richard C. Overton, superintendent of 
the relief department of the Burlington, has 
resigned effective July 15 to accept appoint- 
ment as professor of business history at 
Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 

Dr. Overton has been with the Burling- 
ton for the past six years, during which 
time he has been actively identified, both 
officially and unofficially, with educational 
activities—especially in connection with 
effecting a better understanding between 
professional historians and leaders in the 
railway industry, to the end that historians, 
given improved contact with the railroads 
and their records, may more adequately and 





Richard C. Overton 


accurately report the accomplishments of 
the industry in their writings. 

Dr. Overton was born at Montclair, 
N. J., in 1907 and attended the Hotchkiss 
School (Lakeville, Conn.) and Williams 
College, from which he received his A. B. 
degree in 1929 and his A. M. in Economics 
in 1934. He was awarded an A. M. by 
Harvard in 1936 and a Ph. D. in history in 
1944, In his academic work he has con- 
centrated on American history, with special 
attention to the history and econémics of 
transportation. He has had extensive teach- 
ing experience, having been at various 
times during the 1929-39 period: instructor 
in French at the Hotchkiss School, assist- 
ant in economics at Williams College, in- 
structor in American history at North 
Adams (Mass.) State Teachers College, 
assistant in the history department at Har- 
vard and counsellor in history at Kirkland 

(Continued on page 116) 
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Ask Postponement of 
Class Rate Changes 


Northern states dislike their 
increase; carriers want 
more time to figure 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has received petitions from various states 
and organizations in Official territory ask- 
ing for further consideration of its report 
and order in Nos. 28300 and 28310, par- 
ticularly with respect to the interim in- 
creases in class rates within that territory 
required under the order, and the railroads 
in that part of the United States affected 
by the requirement that class rates be in- 
creased or decreased ad interim, pending 
preparation of a uniform classification and 
establishment of uniform class rates (that 
is, all territories east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains) have asked that the effective date 
of the order in No. 28300 be postponed to 
April 1, 1946, in order that the physical 
task of preparing the new tariffs may be 
accomplished. 


A Lot of Paper-Work—The carriers 
of Official, Illinois Freight Association, 
Western Trunk ‘Line, Southwestern Freight 
Bureau and Southern Freight Association 
territories have advised the commission 
that publication of the adjusted class rates 
required by the order by the simple pro- 
cedure of publishing supplements to exist- 
ing schedules is “not practical” where the 
rates must or may be reduced. “The mag- 
nitude of the task facing the carriers and 
the steps necessary to accomplish the re- 
sult contemplated by the order can now 
be appreciated,” they stated, “and it is ap- 
parent that ascertaining, publishing and 
filing the new rates—particularly the re- 
duced rates called for by the order—are 
far from being simple or easy tasks.” 

To illustrate the magnitude of the job, 
as seen by the carriers, it was pointed out 
that since short-line distances were not the 
basis for most of the present interterri- 
torial rates, these distances must now be 
computed in every case where they have 
not been computed for other purposes. “In 
a large majority of cases these distances 
are not presently available,” the petition 
said. Between Indiana and Michigan and 
Western Trunk Line territory, for ex- 
ample, it was estimated that it will be 
necessary to recompute some 201,731 first 
class rates; while between Trunk Line 
and New England territories on the one 
hand and Western Trunk Line on the 
other it will be necessary to deal with about 
777,860 mileages. Between Central Freight 
Association and Western Trunk Line ter- 
ritories some 586,500 mileages must be 
checked, and about 2,000,000 calculations 
will be required, according to the petition, 
for determinations within Western Trunk 
Line territory. 


Millions of Calculations—aAll of these 
computations will contribute to arriving at 
the short line distances, it was stated. 
“Having ascertained the short line dis- 
tance, the next step is to set down the rate 
for that distance under the scale prescribed 
as minima, then the present rate, next the 
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present rate less 10 per cent, and finally 
the rate to be published. The latter may 
be the present rate, it may be the present 
rate reduced 10 per cent, or it may be the 
minimum rate under the distance scale. 
Enough work has been done to demonstrate 
that a very large proportion of the inter- 
territorial rates will be affected by the 
minimum scale.” 

The carriers assured the commission that 
they were exerting every effort to com- 
plete the preparation of the new schedules 
as rapidly as possible. Nevertheless, they 
pointed out, even though every available 
man is engaged in this work, men with 
the training and experience necessary are 
limited in number, particularly under 
present conditions, and a postponement of 
the effective date of the adjustments to the 
date proposed is in their opinion required 
by the physical requirements of the under- 
taking. 

The commission already had extended to 
September 3 the time for filing petitions 
for leave to intervene in the No. 28300 pro- 
ceeding, and for the public regulatory 
bodies of the 11 states in Mountain-Pacific 
territory to file petitions therein, these 
states not having been parties to the pro- 
ceeding up to the issuance of the order re- 
quiring eventual uniformity of class rates 
in the rest of the United States. 


North Seeks Delay—Among other pe- 
titions received by the commission in the 
class rate and uniform classification inves- 
tigations, the New England states, Wis- 
consin, and the states of New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and Maryland, to- 
gether with various commercial organiza- 
tions in the respective sections, have asked 
for reconsideration and reargument, and 
postponement of the effective date for those 
purposes, in view of the increases in Offi- 
cial territory class rates which the com- 
mission has directed carriers to make. A 
petition also has been filed on behalf of 
Arkansas, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas and 
western Louisiana, urging clarification of 
the provision that “it is not intended that 
existing exception rates, column rates or 
commodity rates shall continue to apply if 
higher than the required reduced class rates 
in connection with the present applicable 
classification ratings.” 


The New England petition, noting that 
the commission has “carefully refrained 
from finding” that existing class rates in 
Official territory are less than reasonable 
minimum rates, went on to say that the 
record “precludes” an increase in these 
rates, that there is no evidence in 
support of an increase, that: it does not 
warrant a finding that these rates are un- 
duly preferential in violation of section 3 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, and that 
the commission’s order requiring an in- 
crease is in violation of section 15(a) (2). 
Moreover, it continued, the record does not 
warrant the finding that class rates in the 
South and West are unlawful and should 
be reduced, nor is there in it a showing 
that non-uniformity of classification rat- 
ings is unlawful. 

The four Eastern Trunk Line territory 
states named detailed somewhat similar 
arguments against the propriety of the 
commission’s finding that the Official ter- 
(Continued on page 117) 








Interest Charges of 
C. of Ga. Are Slashed 


I. C. C. approves $84,408,798 
capitalization; wipes 
out equity holders 


Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has approved a plan of re- 
organization for the Central of Georgia 
under section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act, 
fixing the new company’s capitalization at 
approximately $84,408,798, reducing annual 
fixed charges from $4,576,871 to about 
$644,448, and making no provision for 
holders of the old company’s stock, which 
was held to be without value. 

The approved plan, which is much the 
same as the plan proposed by the debtor’s 
trustee (reported in Railway Age of Feb- 
ruary 5, 1944, page 334), provides for only 
a slight reduction in the old capitalization, 
which, including lessor company stocks in 
the hands of the public and certain interest 
owed affiliated companies on unsecured 
debt, was $86,170,919. Commissioner Porter 
dissented from the majority report approv- 
ing the plan (by Commissioners Mahaffie 
and Miller) on the ground that the new 
capitalization is in excess of the unimpaired 
system capitalization of the debtor, and 
greater than is justified by prospective 
earning power. 


I. C. Left Out—AlHl of the old com- 
pany’s common stock, except directors’ 
shares, is held or controlled by the Illinois 
Central, and no provision was made in 
the plan for this road’s stock interest in 
the debtor company. In addition, the debtor 
owed the Illinois Central $1,108,347 on 
open account, for which that company had 
filed no claim, and no provision was made 
therefor in the distribution of new securi- 
ties. For certain subsidiary bonds held by 
the Illinois Central as collateral, the plan 
provided for allocation of certain new 
securities, including less than one-half of 
one per cefit of the new common stock. 

Control of the Ocean Steamship Com- 
pany of Savannah, which the old company 
enjoyed through ownership of stock, would 
be retained by the new company, as the 
plan provides for an exchange of new se- 
curities and cash for this stock, which was 
pledged to secure an issue of Central Rail- 
road & Banking Company of Georgia col- 
lateral trust bonds. 


Undermaintenance—The division’s re- 
port points out that the debtor company’s 
properties were, and still are, “in a con- 
dition of undermaintenance,” which the 
trustee has undertaken to rectify by a 5- 
year program of rehabilitation to cost 
$15,249,400, including $8,877,000 for ac- 
quisition of equipment. Under court orders, 
cash was set aside to cover the 1943 and 
1944 portions of this program, leaving 
$8,807,290 of cash to be provided for the 
next three years. “The trustee in prepar- 
ing the plan has proceeded upon the as- 
sumption that the rehabilitation program 
will be completed under orders of the court 
as nearly as possible in accordance with 
the program as originally laid out. Other 
improvements not contemplated in the re- 
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habilitation program, but costing substan- 
tial amounts, are also being considered by 
the trustee.” 

Varies From Examiner’s Report — 
The plan approved by the division departs 
in many respects from the recommendations 
made in the éxaminer’s report, as outlined 
in Railway. Age of November 18, 1944, 
page 790. The Central of Georgia system 
includes 428 miles of line owned by three 
lessor companies, the South Western, the 
Augusta & Savannah, and the Chatta- 
hoochee & Gulf. These companies are not 
in reorganization, but the matter of their 
present interest, as lessors, in certain equip- 
ment is in pfocess of determination in the 
courts. Pending such determination, the di- 
vision has proceeded on the assumption of 
the trustee that the lessors now have no 
interest in the equipment, as no consider- 
able amount of the equipment which was 
delivered by them to the old company is 
now in existence. 

The new capitalization and annual 
charges are shown in Table I. 


Table I—New Capitalization and 
Charges 








Issue Capitalization Charges 
Equipment obligations un- 

eet ed «5, «wn valine Kans $3,499,852 $84,448 
Chattanooga, Rome & South- 

ern divisional bonds .... 139,023 5,561 
First mortgage series 

__ RRP eter 13,860,977 554,439 

Sinking fund for divi 

sional bonds .......... 695 

Total fixed-interest debt. 17,499,852 645,143 
Income bonds, series A.. 0,595 } 720.000 
Income bonds, series B.. 13,269,405 § ‘<" 
First mortgage sinking f’d 69,305 
Series A income bonds 

sinking fund ........ 13,653 
Series B income bonds 

sinking fund ...... 66,347 

Total contingent debt.. 16, 000,000 869,305 

Total interest-bearing se- 

oneness. 1. sedi... 33,499,852 1,514,448 

Series A preferred stock.. _ 974,211 939,228 
Series B preferred stock.. 17,810,351 
Common stock <......... 32,124,384 





opeveescemepweces $84,408,798 $2,453,676 


The series A income bonds will have 
preference over series B in sinking fund 
benefits, but not in payment of interest. 
The series A preferred stock will have 
preference over series B in liquidation, but 
not in payment of dividends. Payment into 
a debt retirement fund will be required 
whenever cash dividends are paid on com- 
mon stock, and will amount to 50 per cent 
of such dividends, 


Allocation of Securities—The alloca- 
tion of new securities and cash to various 
old company securities and holders of 
other claims is shown in Table II. As 
shown, the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration would receive somewhat more 
than one-third of the new company’s com- 
mon stock, while holders of the old com- 
pany’s refunding and general mortgage 
bonds would receive somewhat more than 
one-half of the new common. The plan 
provides that all of the preferred and com- 
mon stock of the new company shall be 
placed in a voting trust to run for 5 years 
from the date of consummation of the 
plan. Dividends on the new preferred 
stock are cumulative up to 15 per cent. 
Holders of preferred stock are entitled to 
one vote per share on all matters except 
for directors, who are~to be selected by 
cumulative voting, with the preferred being 
entitled to elect a majority of the directors 
when dividends are in arrears in the amount 
of 10 per cent of more, and under certain 
other conditions. 

The plan contemplates the consolidation, 
merger or purchase of the properties of 
the lessor companies in lieu of continued 
operation under the leases, provided such 
transactions can be carried out on the 
terms approved in the plan. However, the 
Augusta & Savannah and the South West- 
ern have asked that the existing leases 
be continued after the reorganization is 
effected, while the Chattahoochee & Gulf 


Table Il—Allocation of Securities and Cash 


has not accepted the valuation of its prép- 
erties. 

The effective daté of the plan would be 
January 1, 1945. 


Commission Asks for Rehearing 
on Interstate Fares 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has filed a petition with the Supreme Court 
of the United States asking a rehearing 
in the intrastate passenger fare case, North 
Carolina vs. I. C. C., in which the court, 
by a five-to-four decision, held that the 
commission improperly prescribed intra- 
state passenger fares at the same level as 
interstate fares, because its order was not 
based on “adequate findings, supported by 
evidence.” The court’s opinion was sum- 
marized in Railway Age of June 16, page 
1071. 

The decision in this case weakens the 
commission’s control over the national 
transportation system, the petition stated, 
because it will encourage state commis- 
sions to decline to go along with the I. C. C. 
in adjusting intrastate rates in line with 
interstate rates, even though transporta- 
tion conditions are substantially identical, 
if the state body is of the opinion that the 
total revenues of the carriers involved are 
above what it considers a reasonable rate 
of return, If authority over the important 
question of adequacy of the general level of 
rates and carrier revenues is to be divided 
between the federal agency—in which re- 
sponsibility for the matter was “exclu- 
sively” placed by Congress—and 48 state 
commissions, conflict and confusion will re- 
sult, it contended, and the purpose of Con- 
gress to maintain an efficient national trans- 
portation system will be “frustrated.” 

Seven arguments were advanced by the 
commission in support of its view that it 
had, despite the court’s decision, met the 








First Income Income Preferred Preferred 
Divisional mortgage bonds bonds stock stock Common Total 

Outstanding issue Total claim Sintered Cash bonds bonds series A series B series A__ series B stock allocations 

Eatipmet obligations. . $3,499,852 $3,499,852 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 3,499,852 
R. & S. 5’s, due 194 7 343,000 203,977 139,023 343,000 
€ hattanooga division 4’s, 

@uc 1952 :.. ic winadpeny 2,886,657 26,931 654,156 1,231,359 974,211 2,886,657 
First mtge. 5’s, due 1945.. 9,070,833 1,087,085 5,253,153 2,730,595 9,070,833 
Consolidated mtge. 5’s, 

due: 3985 ssiiccl usb cs 29,540,700 1,107,536 3,048,507 9,334,830 16,049,827 29,540,700 
Ref. & gen. mtge. 5%’s, 

Be at ty a EE ae, 8,368,750 17,138 16,431 25,508 32,777 5,418,045 5,509,899 
Ref. & gen. mtge. 5’s, 

YE A Fe ree Pte 20,962,500 42,930 41,158 63,894 82,103 13,571,413 13,801,498 
First preference inc. 5’s, 

ae | Rr ee 133,000 142,975 142,975 
Second preference inc. 5’s, 

ane 1945) iis.sasi. oa 92,000 96,600 96,600 
Third preference inc. 5’s, 

ae pw ee eee we 44,000 45,100 45,100 
Central R. R. & B. 5’s, 

oe. } Pre Cee 2,641,188 $00,000 2,141,188 2,641,188 
Augusta & Savarinah, 

Capital stock.. ....<..65 1,022,900 532,000 587,937 14,119,937 
Chattahoochee, & Gulf, 

capital stock. .......... 218,200 163,650 163,650 
South Western capital stock 5,047,100 2,138,972 1,720,901 3,859,873 
Mobile division 5’s, due 1946 1 "625, "000 250,000 500,000 250,000 1,000,000 
Macon & Northern 5’s, 

due £946: 15 sa0¥ 55). 49% 29 1,365,000 630,000 210,000 840,000 
Middle Ge & Atl. 

Fat hark ce ee 671,125 310,000 103,000 413,000 
Oconee division 5’s, due 1945 674,548 135,000 141,133 276,133 
Reconstruction,Finance:Corp. 4,565,889 36,476 34,969 54,288 69,760 11,531,007 11,726,590 
Railroad Credit Corp. .... 355,134 102,744* 105,073 2 17 
Illinois Central, pledgee. . 225,750 462 i 443 688 884 146,154 148, ad 
Pullman-Std. Car Mfg. Co. 507,500 “ 212,75 
Ocean §.S, Co. of Savannah 298,850 125,282 125 yd 
Judgment creditors ....%3 61,449 © 25,760 25,760 
Central of Ga. stock. .. 20,000,000 


Totals 
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* Cash $75,000, marshalling and distributing fund $27,744. 


$114,220, 0,925 3, 499, 852 $3, 288, 929 $139, 023 $13, 860, 977 $2, 730, 595 $13,269,405. $974,211 $17, 810, 351 $32, 124,384 $87,697,727 
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requirements of the law in basing its find- 
ing in the intrastate fare adjustment on 
evidence, and that determination of the 
question whether the level of the body of 
ates as a whole meets the standards set 
up in section 1Sa of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, and the objectives of the na- 
tional transportation policy, is a matter for 
the administrative judgment of the com- 
mission and not subject to judicial review. 


Freight Car Loading 


Loadings of revénue freight for the week 
ended July 14 totaled 883,268 cars, the 
Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on July 19, This was an increase 
of 156,864 cars or 21.6 per cent above the 
previous ‘week, a decrease of 20,633 cars 
or 2.3 per cent below the corresponding 
week last year, and an increase of 5,933 
cars or 0.7 per cent above the comparable 
1943 week. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended July 7 totaled 726,404 cars, and the 
summary for that week, as compiled by the 
Car Service Division, A. A. R., follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For the Week Ending Saturday, July 7 





District 1945 1944 1943 
Eastern 132,286 131,549 151,558 
Allegheny 159,855 167.460 175,040 
Pocahontas 35,952 39,608 56,204 
Southern 103,512 100.811 10.142 
Northwestern 110,155 112,415 128,293 
Central Western 117,227 121,682 118,709 
Southwestern 67,417 70,822 69,683 
Total Western 

Districts 294,799 304,919 316,685 


Total All Roads 726,404 744.347 808,630 


Commodities 
Grain and grain 


products 54,932 51,120 54,809 
Live stock 10,895 11,322 17,150 
Coal ig ee 117,951 123,962 164,803 
Coke 13,255 13,682 12,956 
Forest products 31,591 33,253 37,226 
Ore 69.743 75,146 89,309 
Merchandisel,c.1. 93,442 91,108 89.574 
\iscellaneous 334,595 338,754 348,803 
Tuly 7 726,404 744,347 808,630 
Tune 30 893,741 897,210 * 852,082 
Tune 23 876,442 880.311 760,930 
Tune 16 872,674 877.493 868,286 
Tune 9 . 884,285 873,174 854,486 





Cumulative Total, 

27 Weeks 21,988,349 22,029,548 21,140,007 
In Canada—Carloadings for the week 
nded- July 7 totaled 63,390 as compared 
vith 72,171 for the previous week and 
71,405 for the corresponding period last 
ear, according to the compilation of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 

Cars Rec’d from 

rotal Cars in Canada: Loaded Connections 
July 7, 1945 63,390 35,914 
Tuly 8, 1944 71,405 36,831 


“‘umulative, Totals in Canada: 


Tuly 7, 1945 1,830,636 999,143 
July 8, 1944 1,862,465 1,058,845 


I. C. C. Reopens Seaboard Truck 
Operations Cases 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has reopened its No. MC 86687 proceedings, 
involving applications of the Seaboard Air 
Line for authority to extend highway 
perations over various routes parallel to 
segments of its railroad lines between 
Richmond, Va., and Tampa, Fla., upon 
consideration of the recent Supreme Court 
decision in the American Trucking Associa- 
tions vs. I. C. C. case, in which, as noted 
in Railway Age of June 23, page 1114, the 
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Prepare Giant Boondoggle 
Plan for Mo. Valley 


The Interior Department has an- 
nounced that it is busy spending an 
appropriation of $3,200,000 for the 
preparation of plans for the outlay 
of $1% billion of taxpayers’ money 
for the Missouri Valley for “irriga- 
tion, hydro-electric power, flood con- 
trol, erosion Abatement, improvement 
of the navigability of the Missouri 
River, and the creation of recrea- 
tional opportunities.” 

The Department is not stopping 
with plans merely for. physical plant 
but is making “economic and related 
studies” to enable it more effectively 
to supervise the affairs of the na- 
tives of the region—for example, 
what size farm units should be in the 
area, what kind of recreational op- 
portunities the local citizenry should 
have, and a compilation of the al- 
leged “beneficial, effects”. which the 
project should have.on “non-rural 
life and work in the area affected.” 











court ruled that the certificates in the pro- 
ceedings were issued erroneously because 
the commission and the joint boards in- 
volved. had excluded certain “competent 
and material evidence.” 

The commission’s order referred the pro- 
ceedings to Division 5 for “administrative 
handling and determination,” and the divi- 
sion assigned them for further hearing at 
a time and place to be fixed later. 


600-Hp. Diesel Switcher 


First production units of a 70-ton Diesel- 
electric locomotive suitable for both yard 
duty and road service are nearing comple- 
tion at General Electric’s Erie, Pa., works. 
The locomotive will be rated 600 hp., and 
have a top speed of 55 m.p.h. It has a high 
ratio of horsepower per ton for a medium- 
weight unit and will round out the Alco- 
G. E. lines, fitting between the heavier 





660- and 1,000-hp. switchers.and the 380-hp., 
44-ton unit. . 

The locomotive is designed for yard 
switching, scheduled road hauls, and trans- 
fer work, and is adequately powered for 
passenger-station switching and light-traf- 
fic passenger service. Because of its light 
weight, it can be used for freight and pas- 
senger service on railroad lines where road- 
bed and rail weight require limited axle 
loadings. 

It is powered by a six-cylinder Diesel en- 
gine rated 660-hp. at 1000 r._p.m. The four 
motors and generator tiaking up the elec- 
tric drive were specifically designed for 
the new locomotive on the same basic prin- 
ciples used for larger Alco-G.E. units. 


Birthday Greetings to Lea 


Chairman Clarence F. Lea of the House 
committee on interstate and foreign com- 
merce had a birthday July 11, and his col- 
leagues paid tribute to him in speeches on 
the floor of the Heuse. The Congressional 
Directory shows that Representative Lea, 
a Democrat, was born July 11, 1874, in 
Lake County, Calif. ; and he has represented 
California’s first district for 28 years, re- 
ceiving the Republican endorsement in most 
of his campaigns for reelection. 

The House’s attention was called to Mr. 
Lea’s birthday by Representative Bulwin- 
kle, Democrat of North Carolina, who called 
the Californian “a fine chairman and a 
great member of the House or Representa- 
tives.” Mr. Bulwinkle added that he knew 
every member of the interstate commerce 
committee joined him in wishing Mr. Lea 
“many happy years and many years of con- 
tinuous service for the country.” Another 
member of the committee, Representative 
Priest, Democrat of Tennessee, expressed 
as his own sentiment what he recalled was 
said recently by Representative Halleck of 
Indiana, a Republican member of the com- 
mittee—“If I could not have had my own 
daddy, I would have wanted Mr. Lea.” 

Representative Voorhis, Democrat of CGal- 
ifornia, followed Mr. Priest to offer con- 
gratulations to Mr. Lea on behali of the 


- 





70-Ton Diesel-Electric Locomotive for Yard Duty and Road Service Under Con- 
struction at the Erie, Pa., Works of the General Electric Company 
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California delegation. “I suppose,” said Mr. 
Voorhis, “that I could not pay a higher 
tribute than to say that he is beloved by 
every member of the delegation, and quite 
as much by those who do not always agree 
with him as he is by those who do. I feel 
that we are most fortunate in our delega- 
tion to have him as the dean and leader of 
our group.” 


Lea Announces Plans 
for Transport Study 
(Continued from page 112) 

General Transportation Problem— 
Continuing, Mr. Lea recalled that a quar- 
ter of a century ago, when Congress ap- 
proached the task of turning the railroads 
back to their owners after federal control, 
the transportation problem was “mainly a 
railroad problem.” He added that it is now 
a “general transportation problem’”—the 
problem of “coordinating different types of 
transportation with a view to best serving 
the interests of the nation and with fairness 
to the competing agencies.” Indicating 
briefly the present extent of the country’s 
rail, water, highway, pipe line, and air 
transport facilities, the chairman said that 
all agencies have made a wartime demon- 
stration of their ability “to perform a great 
service to our nation.” He is confident that 
they will yet perform a “more highly per- 
fected service” if the regulatory system is 
perfected in a way to aid them. 

“To a very large extent,” Mr, Lea went 
on, “all of these forms of transportation 
have been developed without proper coor- 
dination with each other. Each has its own 
economic problems; each is highly com- 
petitive with the others; yet each is a use- 
ful part of our transportation system. 

“The public is paying a tremendous bill 
for all of these services, both through di- 
rect charges and taxation. The services of 
all these agencies intimately touch the daily 
life of every citizen. .... This nation can- 
not prosper and can scarcely exist without 
an adequate and efficient system of tfans- 
portation. In the light of profound changes 
in the economy of this industry and its re- 
lation to the country, we must adjust legis- 
lation and administrative control to an en- 
tirely new set of conditions. 

“Obviously, the primary function of all 
agencies is to render adequate, efficient, and 
convenient service for shippers and travel- 
ers at the most reasonable charges consist- 
ent with the enlightened treatment of the 
carriers. Charges for services should be as 
low as they can be made without sacrificing 
the sound standards evolved from the ex- 
perience of many years. 

“Our committee is fully conscious of the 
extreme complexity of the problems in- 
volved in this situation and the difficulties 
of their solution. Our hope and purpose 
in engaging in this survey of transportation 
problems are summarized in the resolu- 
tions.” 


June Ton-Miles 


The volume of freight traffic handled by 
Class I roads in the first six months of 
1945, measured in ton-miles of revenue 
freight, was slightly less than that moved 
in the same period in 1944, according to 
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the Association of American Railreads. 
Traffic in the first half of the current year 
totaled approximately 366,337,903,000 ton- 
miles, compared with 368,733,822,000 ton- 
miles, or a decrease of 0.6 per cent. 
June traffic amounted to 63,600,000,000 
ton-miles, it was estimated on the basis of 


reports so far received. This. was .an 
increase of 3.1 per cent compared with 
June, 1944, and an increase of 10 per cent 
compared with the same month in 1943. 
The amount of traffic handled by the Class 
I roads in June this year was almost 2% 
times the volume carried in June, 1939. 

The following table summarizes revenue 
ton-mile statistics for the first six months 
of 1945 and 1944: 





Per cent 
1945 1944 change 
First 4 
months 238,137,903,000 242,748,437,000 -1.9 
May ... @64,600,000,000 64,270,148,000 +0.5 
June ... 663,600,000,000  61,715,237,000 +3.1 
Total 6 
months 366,337,903,000 368,733,822,000 -0.6 
a Revi 


b Preliminary estimate. 


Equipment Installed and 
Ordered 


Class I railroads put 21,948 freight cars 
in service in the first six months this year, 
according to the Association of American 
Railroads. In the same period last year 
15,431 freight cars were installed. Those 
put in service in the first half of this year 
included 9,352 box, of which 8,765 were 
plain and 587 were automobile box cars; 
3,561 gondola, 7,215 hopper, 380 flaty 1,133 
refrigerator, 220 stock, and 87 miscellaneous 
cars. 

Class I roads put 315 new locomotives 
in service in the first six months of 1945, of 
which 52 were steam and 263 were diesel- 
electric. Locomotives installed in the same 
period last year totaled 494, including 190 
steam, one electric, and 303 Diesel-electric. 

New freight cars on order on July 1 
totaled 29,402, compared with 41,236 on 
July 1, 1944. The former figure included 
18,914 box, of which 16,524 were plain 
box cars and 2,390 were automobile box 
cars; 4,425 gondola, 3,625 hopper, 932 flat, 
1,437 refrigerator, 19 stock, and 50 mis- 
cellaneous freight cars. 

They also had 508 locomotives on order 
on July 1 this year compared with 581 on 
the same day in 1944. The 1945 total in- 
cluded 111 steam, two electric and *395 
Diesel-electric, compared with 179 steam, 
two electric and 400 Diesel-electric one 
year ago. 


Santa Fe Operation Into St. 
Louis Planned by Board 


Plans of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe to operate into St. Louis, Mo., from 
Kansas City by using tracks of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy and of the Alton, will 
be discussed by the board of directors of 
the Santa Fe at a meeting to be held in 
Chicago on July 26. 

This was disclosed last week following 
a meeting at St. Louis between officers; of 
the Santa Fe, the Burlington, the Gulf, 
Mobile & Ohio, and officials of the city of 
St. Louis at which tentative plans of opera- 
tion were outlined. Included in the general 
scheme, according to Santa Fe officers, is 
a joint operation of the Santa Fe and the 
Burlington on the line of the Alton betwéen 


Kansas City and Mexico, Mo., and on the 
line of the Burlington between Mexico and 
St. Louis. Entry of the Burlington into 
St. Louis would also be improved by the 
plan, it was said. The G. M. & O., entered 
into the discussion because of the merger 
of that road and the Alton which awaits 
approval of the federal court and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 


Overton in History 

Chair at N. W. Univ. 

(Continued from page 112) 
House (Harvard), and instructor in history 
at Amherst. Dr. Overton also worked for 
two years in the foreign department of the 
Chatham-Phoenix National Bank in Ney 
York. 

In 1936 he spent a month in the service 
of the Burlington as investigator of old 
records, and in 1939 he entered regular 
employ of that company as executive assist- 
ant, becoming research director in 1942 and 
superintendent of the relief department in 
1943. 

In 1940, Dr. Overton’s first work on 
Burlington history was published—entitled 
“The First Ninety Years: an Historical 
Sketch of the Burlington Railroad.” In 
1941 his authoritative 600-page volume, 
“Burlington West: a Colonization History 
of the Burlington Railroad,” was published 
by Harvard University Press. Since that 
time Dr. Overton has contributed to other 
books and learned journals in the field of 
economic history, and he is an active mem- 
ber of the leading associations of profes- 
sional historians. 


F. E. P. C. Gets Appropriation; 
0. D. T. Funds Also Approved 


The Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mittee got a new lease of life on’ reduced 
rations when Congress last week gave it a 
compromise appropriation of $250,000, thus 
resolvirfg the controversy which had held 
up the National War Agencies Appropria- 
tion Bill, carrying fiscal 1946 funds for -the 
Office of Defense Transportation and other 
home-front war activities. As noted in the 
Railway Age of July 7, page 38, O. D. T. 
has been receiving funds since the close oi 
the last fiscal year. under stop-gap legisla- 
tion which provided that appropriations 
contained in any regular appropriation bil! 
not enacted by July 1 would nevertheless be 
available from that date. 

The appropriation originally proposed for 
F. E. P. C. was $446,200, but this was cut 
by the Senate to $250,000 after a filibuster 
staged by Southern senators who wanted 
the agency liquidated. After some jockey- 
ing around, the House accepted the $250,000 
with some compromise language stipulating 
that while the appropriation is “for com- 
pletely terminating the functions and duties” 
of F. E. P. C. it is at the same time avail- 
able for continued operation “if and until” 
the agency is continued in existence by act 
of Congress. 

Senate acceptance of this language and 
other House amendments completed Con- 
gressional action on the measure July 13. 
In a July 12 Senate discussion of the F, E. 
P.-C. item, Chairman McKellar of the 
committee on appropriations told some ques- 
tioning senators that the House language 
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did not change the Senate provision, i.e., 
that F. E. P. C. has an appropriation for 
continuing its activities during the current 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1946. 

In the House debate on the item Repre- 
sentative Brooks, Democrat of Louisiana, 
recalled F. E. P. C.’s long-pending com- 
plaint against southern railroads and the 
railroad labor organizations, for alleged 
discrimination against negroes. He called 
that action one of the agency’s “greatest 
blunders.” This is the case which was fin- 
ally sent to the late President Roosevelt’s 
special committee headed by Walter P. 
Stacy, chief justice of the Supreme Court 
of North Carolina. As noted in the Rail- 

way Age of June 9, page 1023, F. E. P. i 
is still waiting for the report of the Stacy 
committee, which was appointed on Janu- 
ary 3, 1944, 

The final version of the bill appropriates 
$7,350,000 for O. D. T. operations during 
fiscal 1946. This is $350,000 more than the 
House originally approved, but it is also 
$350,000 less than the $7,700,000 recom- 
mended by the Bureau of the Budget and 
originally approved by the Senate. The 
provision authorizing payment of a $10,000- 
a-year salary to the O. D. T. deputy direc- 
tor was retained, but the Senate version’s 
provision authorizing $9,000 salaries for 
two assistants was eliminated. 


Rates on New Automobiles Will 
Get Further Study 


The effective date of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s order in its No. 28190 
proceeding, which involves rules and prac- 
tices applying to the transportation of new 
automobiles (as outlined in Railway Age 
of March 3, page 426), has been indefinitely 
postponed by the commission, subject to 
further order. Prior postponements’ had 
been ordered, the most recent of which 
fixed September 5 as the effective date of 
the order. 

Upon petitions of various carriers in the 
Western district, Southern territory and 
Official territory, the proceeding has been 
reopened for reconsideration with respect 
to reasonable minimum weights, reasonable 
maximum rates, and their relation to first 
class scale rates, on carload shipments of 
new automobiles throughout the United 
States, and the parties have been granted 
until August 17 to submit specific proposals 
concerning these questions. 


Richberg Warns Unions Against 
Shortsighted Policies 


Donald R. Richberg was quoted by the 
Associated Press last week as saying in an 
address at Roanoke, Va., that “those so- 
called leaders of labor who keep perpetually 
demanding more pay for less production in 
shorter hours are leading their followers 
down hill and into the swamps.” 

In addition to this objectionable goal 
which characterizes some but not all labor 
unions, Mr. Richberg was quoted also as 
condemning the opposition by some leaders 
of organized labor to having “a legal obli- 
gation imposed on both employers and em- 
ployees to settle labor controversies amica- 
bly”; and he decried “the folly of trying to 
make it illegal for employers and employees 
to exercise a freedom of choice as to their 
associates” —apparently having in mind some 
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of the “non-discrimination” legislation such 
as has been adopted in New York and other 
states and which is usually opposed by some 
of the railway labor organizations. 

“The only way whereby a policy of higher 
wages and lower prices can. be maintained,” 
he said, “is through increasing the produc- 
tivity per man-hour of labor. Therefore 
shortened hours and higher pay, with no 
increased productivity, bring nothing but 
inflation.” 

The speaker went on to say that “prob- 
ably these criticisms will put me in the dog- 
house reserved for reactionaries and rene- 
gades, despite the long years of service I 
have given to the cause of organized labor.” 

It will be remembered that, before enter- 
ing government service in the early days of 
the Roosevelt regime, Mr. Richberg served 
for a considerable period as counsel for the 
railroad brotherhoods. 


Ask Postponement of 
Class Rate Changes 
(Continued from page 113) 


ritory class rates should be increased. Such 
action, they said,. will discriminate against 
Official territory, and “improperly disre- 
gards the economic effect of such an in- 
crease on the North and on the country as 
a whole.” Furthermore, said this petition, 
opportunity for further argument is justi- 
fied because the commission, departing from 
its ordinary procedure, issued no proposed 
report in the No. 20300 proceeding, with 
the result that Official territory interests 
had no opportunity to analyze the effect 
of the unexpected increase in class rates 
in that territory until the formal report 
and order was issued. In view of the im- 
mense importance of the case to all sec- 
tions of the country, it is particularly in 
the public interest, these petitioners said, 
that the commission should hear their ap- 
praisal of the commission’s findings as they 
affect Official territory. 


Club Meeting 


Four motion pictures will be shown when 
the Railroad Enthusiasts, Inc., meet at 
7:45 p. m., July 25, in Room 5928, Grand 
Central terminal, New York. Two Cana- 
dian Pacific films will be shown, both in 
color and sound. One, called “Coast to 
Coast,” is a three-reel trip across the Do- 
minion from Halifax to Vancouver, and 
the second is a film of “Banff and Lake 
Louise.” 

In addition, there will be a showing of a 
fan trip over the “Canal Road” in Connec- 
ticut (built along the route of the New 
Haven and Northampton Canal, in 1848, 
the road is now used only for freight). 
The fourth film, which the Enthusiasts 
suggest is “good for a laugh,” is the old- 
timer, “The Great Train Robbery.” 


To Allow New Truck Operations 


The Office of Defense Transportation 
hereafter will permit the inauguration of 
new local motor carrier operations involv- 
ing one used light or medium truck when 
such additional service will not affect 
programs for conservation of truck trans- 
portation facilities. The change in regu- 
lations will also permit existing local motor 








carriers whose operations were frozen on 
October 25, 1943, to extend their operations 
under certain circumstances. 

Under former O. D. T. regulations, new 
or extended operations were not approved 
unless the applicant could show that the 
service was “necessary to the war effort 
or to the maintenance of essential civilian 
economy.” 


May Accident Statistics 


The Interstate Commerce Commission on 
July 14 made public its Bureau of Trans- 
port Economics and Statistics’ preliminary 
summary of steam railway accidents for 
May and the first five months of 1945, 
compared with the same 1944 periods. The 
compilation, which is subject to revision, 


follows : 
Month of 5 months ended 
May with May 
RMS 
Item 1945 1944 1945 1944 
Nuntber of train ac- 
cidents* 1,360 1,418 7,465 6,921 


Number of casualties 
in train, train-serv- 


ice and nontrain 

accidents: 

Trespassers: 
Killed 145 137 582 527 
Injured ‘ 129 106 463 433 


Passengers on trains: 
(a) In train acci- 


dents" 
Killed wt 2 3 7 
Injured ‘ 94 39 665 499 


(b) In “train-serv- 
ice accidents 


Killed ..... 2 4 22 22 
Injured 214 235 1,012 1,127 
Travelers not on 
trains: 
Killed 2 4 5 
Injured 73 59 488 438 


Employees on duty: 
Rilted 58 88 378 448 


el 3,686 3,866 19,501 18,828 
All other nontres- 
sassers:** 
Cilled 142 116 851 872 
Injured 520 456 3,044 2,926 
Total—All clnacte 
of persons: 
Killed shi 351 345 1,840 1,881 
Injured 4,716 4,761 25,173 24° 251 


* Train accidents (mostly collisions and derail- 
ments) are distinguished from train-service acci- 
dents by the fact that the former cause damage 
of more than $150 to railway property. 

** Casualties to “Other nontrespassers” happen 
chiefly at highway grade crossings. Total high- 
way grade-crossing casualties for all classes of 


persons, including both trespassers and nontres- 
passers, were as follows: 
Persons: 
Killed 130 99 784 780 
Injured 307 235 1,797 1,765 


Would Simplify Debt Adjast- 
ment by Holders’ Consent 


Senator Wheeler, Democrat of Montana 
and chairman of the Senate committee on 
interstate commerce, at the request of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has in- 
troduced a bill (S. 1253) to provide for 
the avoidance of judicial reorganization 
proceedings, where railroads are unable to 
meet maturities or interest charges, by 
establishing a method for the postponement 
or reduction of such payments, under com- 
mission supervision, similar to the “escape 
clause” which the commission has been 
including in some recent reorganization 
plans approved by it. 

The commission had indicated its pos- 
sible interest in this legislation in its 57th 
Annual Report, as noted in Railway Age 
of January 15, 1944, page 201. This meas- 
ure would supplement the provisions of the 
existing statute (the so-called McLaughlin 
Act) for debt adjustments by consent of 
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creditors without section 77 proceedings, 
by adding to the Interstate Commerce Act 
a new section, to be. designated section 
20(b), to accomplish the purpose of the 
“escape clause.” 

The commission’s views were set forth in 
a letter to Senator Wheeler from Commis- 
sioner Splawn, chairman of its legislative 
committee, in which he said: “The Congress 
is cognizant of the deterioration of service 
and decrease of employment which usually 
occur whenever a carrier begins to expe- 
rience substantial loss of traffic and rev- 
enues. This, in no small measure, is 
caused by the necessity for the carrier to 
meet its fixed charges or else to face the 
prospects of receivership or a judicial re- 
organization under section 77 of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act. The financial structures of 
many carriers were, and in some instances 
still are, such as to require a thorough re- 
arrangement of their financial and cor- 
porate structures. On the other hand, 
instances arise where drastic reorganiza- 
tion is neither necessary nor desirable. 
Although the financial difficulty of a car- 
rier may be temporary, when such a con- 
dition becomes known, it produces a very 
unfavorable effect on its credit and the 
marketability of its securities. This arises 
from the uncertainty or fear that certain 
classes of securities may be totally elim- 
inated and others drastically modified in 
the event of judicial reorganization. 

“By reason of the fact that the securi- 
ties of most carriers are widely held, and 
for other reasons, it usually is not feasible 
to effect a voluntary financial reorganiza- 
tion which requires the consent of all of 
the holders of the carriers’ bonds or even 
of all of the holders of individual issues. 
Recognition of this fact brought about the 
enactment of the McLaughlin bill. While 
this statute has afforded relief in certain 
instances, proceedings thereunder are of 
necessity quite prolonged and expensive. 
Moreover, while the unfavorable effects 
experienced by such proceedings are not 
as pronounced as in the case of reorganiza- 
tion under section 77 of the Bankruptcy 
Act, the relief which may be afforded 
thereby is offset in other respects. 

“The objections to effecting financial re- 
adjustments under the methods above re- 
ferred to could, in numerous instances, be 
eliminated if there existed a.» medium 
through which a carrier, with the consent 
and cooperation of the ‘majority of all of 
its bondholders, or in some instances, with 
the consent of a majority of the holders of 
individual classes of its securities, could 
modify its obligations, for example, by 
postponing or reducing the payment of 
interest charges or by extending the ma- 
turity of some or all of its bonds.” 

Under this amendment the commission 
would be required, upon application and 
after hearing, to find that the proposed 
debt adjustment is within the scope of 
the law, in the public interest, in the best 
interests of the carrier and of the holders of 
each class of its obligations involved; and 
not adverse to the holders of any other 
class of its security holders or to any other 
creditor. Thereafter the adjustment plan 
would be submitted for the approval of 
holders of each class of securities affected, 
to become effective, in general, upon ac- 
ceptance by 75 per cent of the outstanding 
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principal amount of each class. Various 
safeguards are provided, while “expedition 
and economy” greater than existing legis- 
lation affords would be attained, the com- 
mission suggested, by making the authority 
conferred under the amendment “exclu- 
sive and plenary,” leaving the carrier who 
has secured such authority in a position 
to proceed without obtaining additional 
authority under other parts of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act or the approval of 
state regulatory bodies. 


Name Panel Board in Express 
Drivers’ Disputes 


Chairman H. H. Schwartz of the Na- 
tional Railway Labor Panel has named an 
emergency board to serve in disputes over 
an increase in wages between the Railway 
Express Agency and certain of its em- 
ployees in New York and in places other 
than New York who are represented by 
the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen & Help- 
ers of America. The board is required to 
make -separate findings and recommenda- 
tions in the New York case and the case 
involving other cities, following an inves- 
tigation to commence at New York July 
26. Walter P. Stacy, I. L. Sharfman and 
John A. Lapp, members of the Railway 
Labor Panel, were named to the board. 


Commission Dismisses Another 
Discrimination Complaint 


Finding that the Texas & Pacific ac- 
corded “substantial equality of service with 
respect to the use of dining facilities” upon 
the occasion upon which Yolanda Barnett, 
a negro passenger, based a complaint alleg- 
ing undue or unreasonable prejudice, Divi- 
sion 2 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has dismissed the complaint, taking 
the position that the road’s “present rules 
and practices regarding the use of such 
facilities by colored passengers are not 
unduly prejudicial.” 

The circumstances of the case were out- 
lined in the Railway Age of March 24, 
page 563, where the recommendation of 
Examiner J. Edgar Snider that the com- 
plaint be dismissed was noted. 


Supply Trade 





W. O. Bates, Jr., vice-president of the 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, IIl., has 
moved his office to San Leandro, Cal., 
where he assumes full-time administrative 
responsibilities as manager of the Cater- 
pillar offices and plant at that point. 


F. M. Gunn, manager of the Pullman 
Car Works of the Pullman-Standard Car 
Manufacturing Co., has been promoted to 
assistant to the president, with headquar- 
ters as before at Chicago. Harry B. Reed, 
assistant mianager “of the plant, has been 
advanced to manager, succeeding Mr. Gunn. 


James Macdonald, since 1939 assistant 
to the vice-president—sales of the General 
Steel Castings Corporation, has been 
appointed assistant to president. Mr. Mac- 
donald was reported incorrectly as having 
been appointed assistant vice-president An 
the Railway Age of July 14, page 78. Karl 


S. Howard has been appointed assistant 
vice-president. In addition to his present 
position as general mechanical superin- 
tendent, Mr. Howard will assume the duties 
of general purchasing agent. 


George M. Dallas has been appointed 


office manager of Stanley H. Smith &/ 


Co., Cleveland, O. Mr. Dallas formerly 
was assistant vice-president of the Cleve- 





George M. Dallas 


land Trust Company. He attended Ohio 
State University and Baldwin-Wallace 
College and attended and later taught. at 
Cleveland College. He joined the corporate 
trust department of the Cleveland Trust 
Company in 1926. He was transferred to 
the loan department of the terminal office 
in 1932 and subsequently promoted to assist- 
ant manager of that office, assistant treas- 
urer and then assistant vice-president. 


Russell J. Wittmer has been appointed 
Philadelphia, Pa., district sales manager 
for the National Malleable & Steel 
Castings Co. to succeed Edward O. 
Warner whose retirement was reported 
in the Railway Age of July 14. Mr. Witt- 
mer has been sales agent in the southeastern 
territory with headquarters in Washington, 





Russell J. Wittmer 


D. C. His engineering and sales activities 
with government and foreign agencies wi!! 
be continued from the Philadelphia office. 
After serving in the last war, he was grad- 
uated from the Case School of Applied 
Science, Cleveland, Ohio, in 1920, and has 
been associated with National Malleabie 
since then. He was sent to Europe on an 
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engineering assignment in 1923. He has 
been in the railway sales division since 
1941. 

William M. Blackmore has been ap- 
pointed southeastern district sales manager. 
Mr. Blackmore has been employed in the 
general. office..engineering department in 
Cleveland, where. he has been. connected 
with the development of railroad specialties. 
He joined National Malleable’s engineering 
department in 1906 and later was assigned 





William M. Blackmore 


to the inspection and test department. He 
was appointed chief draftsman in 1913, 
assistant superintendent of the steel cast- 
ings plant at Sharon, Pa., in 1918, and 
returned to the engineering department in 
1931. 


John A. MacMillan has retired as 
chairman of the- board of the Dayton 
Rubber Manufacturing Company. Dur- 
ing the past 35 years, Mr. MacMillan, a 
co-founder of Dayton Rubber, has served 
as general manager, president and chairman 
of the board. He will continue as a direc- 
tor, 


John T. Tarpey, western representative 
of the Pittsburgh Spring & Steel Co., has 
been appointed to the sales staff of the 
Chicago office of the American Locomo- 
tive Company. Mr. Tarpey joined the 
Chicago office of Pittsburgh Spring & 
Steel in 1916. After military service during 
the last war, he returned to the company 
in 1919 and was appointed western repre- 
sentative in 1934. 


The Aro Equipment Corporation, 
Bryan, Ohio, has appointed the following 
four new jobbers to handle its line of indus- 
trial pneumatic tools under the supervision 
of the local division managers in the re- 
spective territories: C, S. Kegerreis Sup- 
ply, Inc., Elkhart, Ind., under the super- 
vision of Clark & Osborne; the Western 
Iron Stores Company, Milwaukee, Wis., 
under Charles D. Haven, Jr.; the General 
Supply Company, Kansas City, Mo., 
under W. L. Etherton; and Overton and 
Ross, Inc., Wichita Falls, Tex., under 
W. F. Vogel. 


J. F. Campbell has been appointed chief 
development ‘engineer, Ralph Erskine 
assistant development engineer, and R. W. 
Phillips laboratory director of the 
Weatherhead Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 








Mr. Campbéll joined » they Weatherhead 
Company earlier this year from the Holley 
Carburetor Company, Detroit, Mich., where 
he was director and chief engineer of the 
Fuel Injection division. Mr. Erskine has 
been a member of the company’s develop- 
ment engineering staff and Mr. Phillips 
joined the engineering staff in 1941 and 
was appointed in charge of the hose divi- 
sion. 


Daniel E. Noble has been promoted to 
general manager of the communications and 
electronics division of the Galvin Manu- 
facturing Corporation of Chicago. In 
his new position he will supervise the engi- 
neering, sales and engineering production 
departments of the division while retaining 
his present responsibilities as director of 
research. Mr. Noble worked in the radio 
field through his engineering training at 
Connecticut State College and the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. He con- 
tinued in radio work as a consultant while 
teaching in the School of Engineering of 
Connecticut University. During 1937-1939, 
he developed Connecticut’s first FM com- 
mercial broadcast system with F. M. Doo- 
little of WDRC. He also developed the 
first FM police system and the first state- 
wide police 2-way system for Connecticut, 
completing it in 1940. He has been director 
of research for the Galvin Manufacturing 
Corporation since 1940. He is one of the 
members of the F. C. C.-Radio Industry 
engineering committee appointed to study 
the FM broadcast allocation propagation 
problem. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


The James G. Biddle Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has issued an 8-page illustrated 
bulletin entitled “Midget Megger Insulation 
Tester” which describes and gives the char- 
acteristics of the small 500-volt d. c. self- 
contained testers now being built in the 
United States by the company. 


Structural Design Standards for Lumber. 
—The National Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C., has published 
a first edition of a 64-page booklet entitled, 
“National Design Specification for Stress- 
Grade Lumber and Its Fastenings.” This 
specification is intended for application in 
structures where strength is the major 
consideration and applies to stress-grade 
lumber and its fastenings when the lumber 
is properly identified as to grade. It is 
based on and recognizes the value of com- 
petent engineering design, accurate fabri- 
cation and adequate supervision of con- 
struction, and was compiled after several 
years’ work, in which the most reliable 
and up-to-date data available from labora- 
tory tests and practical experience were 
carefully analyzed. The specification is in- 
tended to serve as a basic document, and, 
in addition to stating the conditions under 
which its provisions should be applied, and 
under which the design procedures and 
formulas given’ should be used, lists the 
allowable design stresses for commercial 
stress-grades of lumber and the allowable 
design loads for various types of fasten- 
ings. The material is logically arranged 
and well cross-referenced for ease in find- 
ing specific data and provisions. 





Equipment and 
Supplies 





Two Railroads Order Equipment 
Totaling Twelve Million 


As a means of providing, faster schedules 
and over-night service between St. Louis, 
Mo., and Dallas, Tex., Ft. Worth and 
Houston by the introduction of lightweight 
trains operated by Diesel-electric locomo- 
tives, the Missouri Pacific and the Texas & 
Pacific have jointly ordered new equipment 
at a total cost of $12,000,000. The new 
equipment will also replace the steam- 
drawn “Sunshine Special” trains which are 
operated by the two roads, from St. Louis 
and Memphis, Tenn., to the Southwest. 

One hundred new passenger cars have 
“been ordered, of which 47 are to be sleep- 
ing cars built by the Pullman-Standard Car 
Manufacturing Company, while the remain- 
der will be constructed by the American 
Car & Foundry Co. 

Fifty-six of the cars, including 28 sleep- 
ing cars, are being bought by the Missouri 
Pacific and 44, including 19 sleeping cars, 
by the Texas & Pacific. Order was also 
placed with the Electro-Motive Corporation 
for four 4,000-hp. and three 2,000-hp. Die- 
sel-electric locomotives, all for the Mis- 
sourt Pacific with the exception of one 
4,000-hp. engine purchased by the Texas & 
Pacific. Construction will be commenced as 
soon as use of materials is authorized by the 
War Production Board and it is expected 
the trains will be ready for delivery late in 
1946. All passenger-carrying cars will have 
low-alloy high-tensile steel underframes 
with superstructures of aluminum alloy. 
Mail, baggage and express cars are to be 
built of low-alloy high-tensile steel through- 
out. 

The new lightweight trains and Diesel- 
electric locomotives will permit of faster 
schedules and will provide over-night serv- 
ice between St. Louis-Memphis and Dallas, 
Fort Worth and Houston and a before- 
noon arrival in-San Antonio. Considerable 
reduction in New Orleans-El Paso sched- 
ules are also contemplated. 

In appearance the new trains will re- 
semble the Colorado and Missouri River 
“Eagles” of the Missouri Pacific and, with 
the inauguration of the new equipment, the 
name of the “Sunshine Specia!” will be 
changed to the “Sunshine Eagle.” 

Additional orders are to be placed later 
by the Missouri Pacific for two more light- 
weight trains at an estimated™ cost of 
$1,225,000. They will operate between 
Houston, Tex., Corpus Christi and Browns- 
ville with schedules so arranged as to pro- 
vide connections in-each direction at Hous- 
ton with the “Sunshine Eagles.” 


FREIGHT CARS 


The Battrmore & Outro has requested 
bids on from 1,000 to 2,000 steel hopper 
cars of 50 tons’ capacity. 


The Erte has ordered 600 steel 70-ton 
drop-end gondola cars from the Bethlehem 
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Steel Company and 100 steel 70-ton covered 
hopper cars from the Greenville Steel Car 
Company. These are in addition to 700 
50-ton box cars ordered from the Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Co. (reported in Rail- 
way Age of June~30): Delivery of the 
1400 cars is expected in the first quarter 
of 1946. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


The H. K. Porter Company has an- 
nounced receipt of an order for 47 steam 
locomotives of 0-6-0 wheel arrangement 
from the War DepartMENT. The locomo- 
tives are scheduled for China, Burma and 
India. 


SIGNALING 


The CanaApIAN Paciric has ordered ma- 
terials from the General Railway Signal 
Co., to install absolute permissive block 
signaling on one track of the 31.5 mile 
double-track road between Ft. William, 
Ont., and Finmark. 


The NortuHern Paciric has ordered two 
unit-wire control machines from the Gen- 
eral Railway Signal Co. These are table 
top mounting machines with illuminated 
track diagrams and 12 by 12-in. panels. One 
machine has two levers for the control of 
a power switch and signals at Lester, Wash. 
The other has three levers for the control 
of a power switch and signals at Easton, 
Wash. Equipment to be used will include 
Model 5D switch machines and Type SA 
signals, 


The NasuHvILLe, CHATTANOOGA & St. 
Louts has placed an order with the Union 
Switch & Signal Co., for materials neces- 
sary to install a relay electric interlocking 
at Junta, Ga., involving a control machine, 
P-5 high signals, a N-A dwarf signals, M-2 
high voltage electric switch machines and 
housings. The machines will also control 
the functions at the end of the passing sid- 
ing North of the interlocking. Field work 
will be done by company forces. 


The Norrork & WESTERN has placed or- 
ders with the Union Switch & Signal Co., 
for nine Model 31 electro-pneumatic car re- 
tarders to replace 10 retarders of an older 
type that have been in service since 1928 in 
the westbound coal classification yard at 
Portsmouth, Ohio, Four of the new re- 
tarders will be 43-ft. 8-in. in length, and 
five will be 31-ft. 2-in. long, a total of 661 
rail feet of retarder. The field work will be 
done by regular construction forces of the 
road, 


Construction 





BaLtrmMorE & Ouro.-—This railroad has 
awarded a contract for alterations and re- 
pairs to the Y. M. C. A. building in Ben- 
wood, W. Va., at estimated cost of $25,000, 
to the Steiner Construction Company of 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Financial 





Battimore & Onto.—Plan Wins Con- 
sent—On July 11 a three judge federal 
court at Baltimore, Md., tentatively ap- 
proved the B. & O.’s debt adjustment plan 
after a two-day hearing and scheduled a 
final hearing for September 17. 


BAttimoreE & Onto. — Detroit-Toledo 
Trackage Rights.—In a proposed report, 
Examiner -Ralph R. Molster has recom- 
mended that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission deny this road’s application for au- 
thority to operate passenger, mail*and ex- 
press trains under trackage rights over the 
New York Central’s line from Toledo, 
Ohio, to Detroit, Mich,, in lieu of the joint 
arrangement, which expired June 7, under 
which the Pere Marquette has provided 
power and crews for the movement of such 
trains over its route between the two points, 
a portion of which is over lines of other 
carriers. 

As noted in Railway Age of April 14, 
page 686, and April 28, page 776, the B. & 
O. contended that the proposed new ar- 
rangement had certain operating advan- 
tages, that it had no responsibility for the 
protection of any Pere Marquette employ- 
ees who might be adversely affected, and 
that the expense of operation probably 
would be no greater than under the modi- 
fied terms which the Pere Marquette had 
indicated it would require for a renewal of 
the joint agreement. The Railway Labor 
Executives Association, the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen and the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers intervened to urge 
the commission to provide for the protec- 
tion of Pere Marquette employees if the 
application should be granted. It was esti- 
mated that 22 train and engine service em- 
ployees and 80 or 90 others might be af- 
fected if the joint operation should be dis- 
continued, as the Pere Marquette had ob- 
tained state authority to discontinue opera- 
tion to and from Detroit of the trains it 
operated under the joint arrangement if the 
B. & O. should cease to deliver them to it 
at Toledo. (Pending I. C. C. action on the 
application, operation by the Pere Marquette 
has been continued since the agreement ex- 
pired June 7.) 

The examiner held that five questions of 
law were involved in the proceedings, 
namely: (1) whether the transaction 
amounts to the B. & O.’s abandonment of 
an operation; (2) whether the trackage 
rights operation on the N. Y. C. would be 
an extension of its lines; (3) whether the 
P. M, is a “carrier” affected by the tran- 
saction; (4) whether the interest of rail- 
road employees will be affected; and (5) 
whether conditions must be prescribed for 
the protection of affected employees. 

After reviewing the views of the parties 
as to the question of abandonment of oper- 
ation, the examiner held that the matter 
was one for determination by the courts. 
With respect to the other issues, his report 
set forth 11 recommendtions, leading up to 
his conclusion that. the. application should 
be denied as “not shown to be consistent 
with the public interest.” Among other rec- 
ommendations, the examiner held that the 
proposed trackage rights arrangement with 


the N. Y. C. comes within the scope oi 
section 5(2) of the Interstate Commerce 
Act; that the transaction “involves” the 
Pere Marquette; that the interests of “rail- 
road employees” would be affected by an 
order under section 5(2) approving the 
transaction; and that the “mandatory pro- 
visions” of that section “require that terms 
and conditions for the protection of af- 
fected railroad employees be included in 
such orders without exception or exemp- 
tion.” 

In view of “various doubtful aspects” of 
the B. & O.’s proposal, the examiner’s view 
was that a “definite positive finding” as to 
public interest could not be made. If the 
transaction involves an abandonment of op- 
eration by the B. & O., he suggested, a com- 
mission certificate therefor is required, and 
the commission would be bound to attach 
conditions thereto for the protection of em- 
ployees affected. If it does not involve an 
abandonment of operation by the B. & O., 
he asserted, then the proposed change of 
route arises from a disagreement over di- 
visions, for which a means of settlement is 
provided under section 15(6) of the act, 
“and the proposed transaction is tanta- 
mount to substitution of managerial discre- 
tion for functions vested by the statute in 
the commission.” He expressed the opin- 
ion, also, that, while the P. M. performs 
the actual work of moving the trains be- 
tween Toledo and Detroit, and participates 
in the revenue and expense arising there- 
from, it does so for the B. & O. 

Finally, “as a practical matter,” the exam- 
iner would prefer to see the B. & O. and 
P. M. agree to continue operations under 
terms to be submitted to the commission or, 
failing such agreement after 90 days, under 
terms determined by the commission upon 
complaint by one of the carriers under 
section 15(6). In lieu thereof, he suggests 
that agreement be reached with “repre- 
sentatives of employees” under section 
5(2)(f). Meanwhile, he remarks, “any 
threat to continued operation pending these 
developments may be dealt with by appro- 
priate service order or, possibly, by ap- 
propriate action under section 1(20),” 
which provides for court proceedings against 
carriers, and their officers, where commis- 
sion authority is not obtaned for abandon- 
ing or extending operations. 


CENTRAL OF New JerseEy.—Lease of Lines 
in Pennsylvania.—The Central of Pennsyl- 
vania, which the Jersey Central controls 
through ownership of stock, has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to acquire the personal property, 
other than cars and locomotives, of the 
parent road located in the state of Penn- 
sylvania, and to lease and operate the lines 
and equipment heretofore operated in Penn- 
sylvania by the Jersey Central, thus carry- 
ing a step further the program for segrega- 
tion of operations outlined in Railway Age 
of March 3, page 436, the basic purpose of 
which is to meet a situation resulting from 
New Jersey tax laws. In order to complete 
the transaction, the Central of Pennsylvania 
at the same time asked for authority to 
issue to the Jersey Central 22,500 shares of 
capital stock of $100 par value, of which 
15,000 shares would be in exchange for 
C. N. J. personal property acquired, and 
7,500 shares would be sold at par for cash 
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to provide working capital for the Central 
of Pennsylvania. The major Pennsylvania 
lines of the C. N. J. have been operated by 
it under lease from the Lehigh Coal & 
Navigation Co., and arrangements have 
been made with that company for operation 
by the Central of Pennsylvania. Transfer 
of the Pennsylvania properties was author- 
ized by the United States district court at 
Newark, N. J., on July 11. 


CHESAPEAKE & On10.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates—Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized this 
company to assume liability for $1,500,000 
of 1% per cent equipment trust certificates 
in connection with the purchase of 10 2-8-4 
freight locomotives, class K, from the Lima 
Locomotive Works at $194,799 each: The 
certificates were sold to the Girard Trust 
Company and the Central Penn National 
Bank at 100.03, making the average annual 
costs to the road about 1.49 per cent. 


DetawareE & Hupson.—No Bids on New 
Issue-—No bids were received by the Dela- 
ware & Hudson on July 17 on its new 
$50,000,000.00 issue of first and refunding 
mortgage bonds due 1980. After disclosing 
the lack of tenders, J. H. Nuelle, president, 
announced* that the company had no cur- 
rent plans for re-offering the bonds. The 
Delaware & Hudson has no nearby matur- 
ity other than $10,000,000 of Albany & 
Susquehanna first mortgage 3%4s due April 
1, 1946. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN.— 
Merger of Warren.—This road has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to merge the property of the 
Warren with its own, thus taking another 
step in its program for the acquisition of 


: leased lines. Of the 36,000 shares of War- 


ren stock outstanding, 32,278 shares are in 
the hands of the public; and the Lacka- 
wanna would finance their acquisition with 
an issue of $1,613,900 of Warren Division 
Mortgage Bonds. It also proposes to as- 
sume liability for $1,394,000 of Warren first 
and refunding gold mortgage bonds. 


Loutsvitte & Nasnvite.—Bonds.—Di- 
vision 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company to 
issue $53,119,000 of series G 2% per cent 
first and refunding mortgage bonds to ma- 
ture in 2003. The proceeds and other funds 
are to be used to retire at 105 $24,654,000 of 
series E 33% per cent first and refunding 
mortgage bonds, due in 2003, and at 104, 
28,465,000 of unified 50-year 4 per cent 
gold mortgage bonds due in 1960. (Previous 
item in Railway Age of June 23, page 1124.) 
Morgan Stanley & Company and others pur- 
chased the new issue at 97.669. A net sav- 
ing of $12,608,205 in interest charges to 
maturity is expected to result from the 
transaction. The division’s report pointed 
out that this road had reduced its total 
debt by $47,521,239 in the 10-year period 
ended with 1944, while increasing its in- 
vestment in transportation property $88,- 
716,422. Reductions of $14,775,000 in 1945 
and of at least $9,500,000 in 1946 are antici- 
pated. On completion of the refinancing 
Just authorized, annual interest charges on 
tunded debt and equipment obligations will 
total about $5,748,600, as compared to 
$10,792,167 at the end of 1924. 
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Missourr Paciric.—Petitions to Retire 
Bonds.—On July 13 T. C. Davis, chairman 
of the Missouri Pacific, announced that the 
executive committee had directed counsel 
to petition the district court for an, order 
directing the trustee to retire $24,183,600 
of outstanding St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern, River and Gulf divisions, 4 per 
cent bonds. It was stated that at March 
31, 1945 debtor’s cash position as reflected 
in only three of the several asset items 
stated was cash $21,374,975, temporary’cash 
investments $91,244,000 and special deposits 
$2,911,137, a total of cash and equivalent 
of $115,530,113. Mr. Davis pointed out 
that should the Iron Mountain bonds be 
retired, there would be no other outstanding 
bonds senior to the first and refunding 
bonds. Speaking unofficially he declared 
that the reorganization plan has been out- 
moded by delays which have permitted the 
continued sharp accumulation of cash and 
that, in his opinion, the security holders 
will never vote for the approval of the 
present plan even should the plan be af- 
firmed by the court. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.— 
Reorganization.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission again has denied the Pennsyl- 
vania’s petition for a further hearing, re- 
consideration and modification of the modi- 
fied plan for this road’s reorganization 
which the commission has approved (noted 
in Railway Age of May 26, page 962). 
The Pennsylvania had contended that the 
New Haven’s circumstances have so 
changed since the close of the record upon 
which the commission’s plan was based 
that modifications more favorable to it 
should be approved, and that the legal 
situation surrounding the reorganization 
justifies this action. 


NorTHERN Paciric.— Trackage Agree- 
ment.—This company has applied for In- 
terstate Commerce Commission approval of 
arrangements for its continuance of the 
use of the Great Northern’s line from 
Snohomish, Wash., to Lowell, 5.7 miles. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Awards Equipment Is- 
sue—The Pennsylvania has awarded its 
$10,290,000 issue of 1% per cent equipment 
trust certificates, series Q, to Halsey, Stu- 
art & Co. and associates on a bid of 
100.12766. The certificates were re-offered 
on July 11 on a 0.90 to 2.10 per cent yield 
basis. (Previous item in Railway Age of 
July 7, page 48.) 


Texas & Pactric.—Awards Bonds.—On 
July 11 the Texas & Pacific awarded $39,- 
000,000 of 37% per cent general and refund- 
ing mortgage bonds, series E, due 1985 to 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. and associates on a 
bid of 98.6399. The bonds were re-offered at 
100%. Proceeds from the sale, together 
with treasury funds, will be applied to the 
redemption of all of the company’s $40,- 
956,000 of outstanding general and refund- 
ing mortgage 5 per cent bonds. (Previous 
item in Railway Age of June 16, page 
1082.) 


WEsteRN Paciric. — Refunding. — This 
company has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to issue 
$10,000,000 of series B 3 per cent first mort- 
gage bonds due in 1974. This issue, to- 





gether with treasury funds, is to be used 
to retire at 102% an equal principal amount 
of 4 per cent first mortgage bonds of the 
same maturity date, issued upon consum- 
mation of the recent reorganization of 
this road, 


Union Pactric and the Cu1caco & NortH 
WESTERN.—These roads have awarded a 
contract, amounting to $50,000, to the Fred 
H. Parker Construction Company, Omaha, 
Neb., for the alteration of the Fremont, 
Neb., passenger station. The work will 
include removal of the station’s tower and 
the complete remodeling of the interior. 


Wicuita Farts & SoutHern.—E-xten- 
sion of Notes—Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has approved 
the extension to January 1, 1948, of the 
maturity date of two notes of this road to- 
taling $390,000, now due and payable to the 
estate_of Frank Kell, with interest to be 
paid thereon at the rate of 2% per cent. 


Wisconsin) CentrAL.— Belt Railway 
Stock.—Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized this road 
to acquire for $240,000 the 2,400 shares of 
stock of the Belt Railway of Chicago here- 
tofore held by the Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie, and thus to become a 
joint owner and user of the Belt’s proper- 
ties in lieu of the Soo Line. The Soo Line 
formerly controlled the Wisconsin Central 
by lease and through ownership of stock. 
Reorganization of the Wisconsin Central 
under Section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act is 
in progress. The Soo’s lease was terminated 
in 1932, and it has since operated the Wis- 
consin Central as agent, while a large part 
of its stock in that road has been distributed 
to Soo Line security holders. 


Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
July 17 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 55.38 58.20 41.82 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 98.00 99.29 89.96 


Dividends Declared 


Chicago Great Western. — 5%’ pteferred, 62%c, 
aceum., payable September 28 to holders of 


record September 14. 
Northern R. R. (N. H.).—$1.50, quarterly, 
payable July 31 to holders of record July 13. 


Abandonments 





CHESAPEAKE & Onto.—The Railway La- 
bor Executives Association and the Order 
of Railroad Telegraphers have asked the 
Interstate Commerce Commission fo con- 
sider further its Finance Docket No. 14093 
proceedings, involving a ferry abandonment 
by this company, so as to prescribe condi- 
tions for the protection of employees who 
may be adversely affected or to extend its 
reservation of jurisdiction in that respect 
for an additional 2-year period. 


New Yorx Centrat.—The Railway La- 
bor Executives Association, Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen, Order 
of Railway Conductors, and Brotherhood 
of Maintenance of Way Employees have 
asked the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to give further consideration. to its 
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Finance Decket No. 14008 proceedings, in- 
volving a line abandonment by this road, 
either to prescribe conditions for the pro- 
tection of employees who may be adversely 
affected or to extend its reservation of juris- 
diction in that respect for an additional 
2-year period. 


Railway 
Officers 


B. & O. Officers Now Serve 
B. & O. C. T. Also 


Many general officers of the Baltimore & 
Ohio have now had their jurisdictien ex- 
tended to cover the Baltimore & Ohio Chi- 





cago Terminal. The following B. & O. 
officers have been given this additional 
jurisdiction : 

J. J. Cornwell, General Counsel 

A. C. Clarke, Chief Engineer 


C. B. Harveson, Chief Engineer Maintenance 

A. _K. Galloway, General Superintendent Motive 
Power and uipment 

W. B. Whitsitt, Chief Engineer Motive Power 
and uipment 

W. R. Hedeman, Engineer of Tests 

W. C. Baker, General Superintendent Transpor- 

tation 

1. P. McQuilkin, Purchasing Agent 

G. H. Dryden, Signal Engineer 

A. S. Hunt, General Superintendent Communica- 

tions 

. L. Denton, General Superintendent Police 

F. J. Goebel, Director Personnel 

C. M. McKeen, Manager Station Operations 

G. W. Elste, Superintendent Safety 

S. A. Wilson. General Supervisor Time Service 

Dr. E. V. Milholland, Medical and Surgical Di- 
rector 

John Hewes, Jr., Superintendent Car Service 

A. W. Conley, General Supervisor of Terminals 

F. J. Young, Superintendent Police 


G. P. Palmer, Regional Engineer Construciton 


and Maintenance 
Harry Rees, Superintendent Motive Power 
A. L. Doggett, Freight Traffic Manager | 
J. H. Carter, Superintendent Transportation 

This move gives the Baltimore & Ohio 
Chicago Terminal, in effect, the status of 
another or fifth region of the parent com- 
pany, and to that extent makes it conform 
with the B. & O. pattern of regional ad- 
ministration. 


EXECUTIVE 


Arthur R. Seder, general auditor of 
the Chicago & North Western, and comp- 
troller of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis & Omaha at Chicago, has been 
elected a vice-president of the: North West- 
ern, with the same headquarters, the posi- 
tion of general... auditor. having. _ been 
abolished. Mr. Seder will continue as 
comptroller of the C. St. P. M. & O. 


Robert E. Stevenson, whose promotion 
to assistant to the president of the Gulf, 
Mobile & Ohio, with headquarters at Jack- 
son, Tenn., was reported in the Railway 
Age of July 7, was born at Grand Junction, 
Tenn., on July 5, 1905, and is a graduate of 
Washington and Lee University. He entered 
railway service on March 1, 1928, as a clerk 
in the freight traffic department of the Gulf, 
Mobile & Northern (now the G. M. & O.) 
at Mobile, Ala., and in the same year he 
was promoted to secretary to the general 
passenger agent, with the same headquar- 
ters. On November 1, 1923. Mr. Stevenson 
was appointed commercial agent’ ‘at New 
Orleans, La., and in July,1940, he was 
advanced 'to division freight traffic manager, 
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with headquarters at Jackson, From April 
19, 1942, to July 19, 1943, he served as 
military plant officer at Prairie, Miss., and 
on the latter date he was promoted to execu- 
tive assistant at Jackson, the position he 
held at the time of his new appointment. 


W. C. Pinschmidt, special engineer in 
the office of ‘the vice-president of the 
Chesapeake &' Ohio, has been promoted ‘to 
engineering assistant to the vice-president 
with headquarters as before at Cleveland, 
Ohid.. Mr. Pinschmidt was born at Balti- 
more, Md., and entered railroading in the 
office of the chief engineer of the Baltimore 
& Ohio there in 1911. After serving in 


various engineering capacities with that - 


railroad and with the Norfolk & Southern 
at Norfolk, Va. Mr. Pinschmidt entered 
the service of the Chesapeake & Ohio. in 
1923 as assistant engineer, maintenance of 
way department, at Richmond, Va. He 
moved to Cleveland in March, 1933, and 
was attached to the office of the executive 
vice-president of the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis, and the 





W. C. Pinschmidt 


Pere Marquette. He has been special en- 
gineer in the office of the assistant vice- 
president-assistant to the president and 
in the office of the vice-president since 
April, 1943. 


Col, Benjamin Lamar Bugg, whose 
retirement on July 1 as president of the 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast at Atlanta, 
Ga., was announced in the Railway Age of 
June 23, was born at Palo Alto, Miss., on 
August 8, 1869, and entered railroading in 
1888 as a telegrapher of the Florida Ry. 
& Navigation Co. and the Florida Central 
& Peninsular (now the Seaboard. Air 
Line). In 1891 he was named agent of the 
Georgia Southern & Florida at Lake City, 
Fla., and in 1895. he became telegrapher 
and agent of the Central RR. & Banking 
Co. (now the.Central of Georgia). He 
served,.as agentof the Savannah (Ga,) 
Terminals of the Central of Georgia :and 
the Southern from 1901 to 1907, when: he 
became general agent. of the Old Dominion 
Steamship Co. (now the Eastern Steam- 
ship Lines) ; and in 1910 he was appointed 
traffic manager of the Norfolk Southern. 
Two years later he was named traffic 
manager of the Atlanta, Birmingham: & 
Atlantic (now the Atlanta, Birmingham & 
Coast), serving also as assistant general 
manager, and vice-president and general 
manager until 1918, when he joined the 


News Department continued on next left-hand pege 


United States Army as a lieutenant colonel 


of the engineers with the A. E. F. Tn 192{ 


Col. Bugg was named president and r 
ceiver of the Atlanta, Birmingham 
Atlantic; and in 1927 he becatne president 
of the Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast, the 
position from which he ‘has’ now retited. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


A. H. Hogan, assistant auditor of th 
Grand’ Trunk Western at: Detroit, Mich, 
has been promoted to auditor, with the same 
headquarters, succeeding T. J. Gracey, 
who has been transferred to Montreal, Que. 


Julius W. Bourscheidt, auditor of the 
St. Louis Southwestern at St. Louis, Mo, 
has been promoted to treasurer, with the 
same headquarters, succeeding Charltoa 
Messick, whose death on July 2 was re 
ported in the Railway Age of July 14 
Sterling Baker, auditor of disbursements, 
has been advanced to auditor, replacing 
Mr. Boarscheidt, and Vern L. Gish h 
been appointed auditor of disbursemen 
relieving Mr. Baker, 


OPERATING 


W. S. Moore, acting superintendent of 
the Louisville division of the Louisville 
Nashville, has been promoted to superin 
tendent of that division, with headquarters 
as before at Louisville, Ky. 


C. E. Sanschagrin has been appointe 
assistant superintendent, Montreal Termi. 
nals of the Canadian. National at Montreal 
Que., where he succeeds R. M. Mac 
Donald, transferred. 


Charles I. Morton, assistant superin- 
tendent of the Seaboard Air Line’s North 
Florida division at Jacksonville, Fla., 
been appointed superintendent station oper 
ations with the same headquarters. The 
positions of superintendent. stations and 





Charles I. Morton 


transfers and supervisor of claim preven- 
tion have been abolished...M. B, Craig 
has been named assistant superintendent, 
North Florida division, at Jacksonville, 
succeeding Mr. Morton, and J. A. Shea, 
supervisor claim prevention there, has beer 
named © assistant. superintendent station 
operations with the same headquarters. 
Mr. Morton was born at. Wilmington, 
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_ much of the war peri- 
od, the Southern Pacific’s 


“Coast Daylight,” running on the 
Coast Line between San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, has been operat- 
This 
has made it possible to handle a 


ing with twenty-two cars. 


LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


tremendous volume of essential 
travel, including that of large 
numbers of soldiers. 

The “Coast Daylight” is pow- 
ered by Lima 4-8-4s, of which the 
Southern Pacific Lines now operate 


a fleet of sixty. 


INCORPORATED, LIMA, OHIO 
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N. C., and entered railroading in 1915, 
joining the Seaboard as a clerk at Wil- 
mington in 1920. He subsequently advanced 
through numerous operating assignments 
until his appointment as assistant superin- 
tendent of the North Florida division, the 
post he held at the time of his recent pro- 
motion to superintendent station operations. 
His new position includes system-wide 
jurisdiction over agency operations on the 
Seaboard. 


David A. Ruhl, engineer of buildings of 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific at 
Chicago, has been promoted to superin- 
tendent in charge of maintenance and opera- 
tion of the LaSalle Street station, a newly- 
created position. T. J. Engle, assistant 
engineer of buildings, has been advanced to 
engineer of buildings, succeeding Mr. Ruhl. 

Mr. Ruhl was born at Des Moines, Iowa, 
on March 4, 1896, and was graduated from 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. He 
entered the service of the Rock Island on 
July 1, 1924, as a rodman in the engineering 





David A. Ruhl 


department at Des Moines, and on March 
23, 1925, he was promoted to instrumentman 
at Chicago, several months later being pro- 
moted to senior instrumentman. On April 
15, 1926, he was advanced to assistant engi- 
neer, and on January 1, 1929, he was 
appointed acting division engineer at Chi- 
cago. Mr. Ruhl was re-appointed assistant 
engineer on January 1, 1931, and on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1932, he was appointed rodman. 
On March 1, 1932, he was appointed a track 
supervisor on the Illinois division, and on 
May 21, 1934, he returned to his former 
position as assistant engineer on the Chi- 
cago Terminal division. On October 1, 
1935, he was appointed general foreman at 
the Chicago terminal, and on August 21, 
1937, he was promoted to stationmaster of 
the LaSalle Street station. Mr. Ruhl was 
advanced to general building inspector, with 
headquarters at Chicago, in September, 
1939, and in April, 1940, he was promoted 
to the position he held at the time of his 
new appointment. 


Allen L. Kline, general manager of the 
New York, Susquehanna & Western with 
headquarters at Paterson, N. J., has re- 
signed after 45 years of railroad service. 
In addition to his duties as chief engineer 
at Paterson, F. C. Kronauer has been 
appointed general manager in charge of 
operation and maintenance. 


*& St. Louis at Miami, Fla. 


TRAFFIC 


Walter R. Clinkinbeard has been ap- 
pointed district freight and passenger agent 
of the Southern, with headquarters at Lex- 
ington, Ky. 


J. C. Ellington, real estate agent of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific at 
Chicago, has been appointed industrial 
commissioner, with the same headquarters, 
a change of title. The position of real estate 
agent has been abolished. 


Guyton G. Howell has been appointed 
general agent of the Nashville, Chattanooga 
Collin F. 
Baker, commercial agent at Tampa, Fla., 
has been named general agent there. R. E. 
Herrington, assistant Florida agent at 
Jacksonville, has been appointed assistant 
Florida general agent with the same head- 
quarters. R. B. Elliott, freight traffic 
agent at Miami, Fla., has been transferred 
to Tampa succeeding W. T. Haskins, 
resigned. 


MECHANICAL 


Blair L. Thompson, mechanical inspec- 
tor of the Canadian National at Montreal, 
Que., has been appointed night superin- 
tendent, Point St. Charles motive power 
shop at Montreal, succeeding George 
Thomas Boone, who has retired after 
nearly 37 years’ service. 


G. R. Andersen, assistant superintend- 
ent of the car department of the Chicago 
& North Western at Chicago, has been pro- 
moted to superintendent of the car depart- 
ment, succeeding L. R. Wink, who has 
been assigned to other duties. C. P. 
Nelson, assistant superintendent of car 
shops, has been advanced to assistant super- 
intendent of the car department, replacing 
Mr. Andersen, with headquarters as before 
at Chicago. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


R. C. Young, acting division engineer 
of the Louisville division of the Louisville 
& Nashville, has been promoted to division 
engineer, with headquarters as before at 
Louisville, Ky. 


J. S. Knight, principal assistant engi- 
neer of the Baltimore & Ohio Chicago 
Terminal at Chicago, has been promoted 
to assistant regional engineer, with the 
same headquarters. 


O. A. C. Thorsen, assistant to the chief 
engineer of the New York, Susquehanna & 
Western at Paterson, N. J., has been pro- 
moted to assistant chief engineer with the 
same headquarters. 


A. C. Clark, chief engineer of the Bal- 
timore & Ohio at Baltimore, Md., and 
C. B. Harveson, chief engineer mainte- 
nance at Baltimore, have been named, to 
the same positions on the Baltimore & 
Ohio Chicago Terminal RR., at Baltimore. 


William J. Turner, principal assistant 
engineer of the Atlantic Coast Line, with 
headquarters at Wilmington, N. C., has 
been appointed engineer maintenance Of 
way of the Southern division at JackSon- 
ville, Fla., succeeding D. M. Landlin, 
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who has been named assistant to the chief 
engineer at Wilmington. A photograph 
and a biographical sketch of Mr. Turner’s| 
railway career appeared on page 608 of 
the October 14, 1944, issue of Railway Age. 


L. E. Kearney, who has been employed 
by the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion for the past several years as inspector 
in charge at Philadelphia, Pa., and as chief 
of the emergency section, engineering de- 
partment, at Washington, D. C., has been 
appointed communications engineer of the 
Association of American Railroads, com- 
munications section, with headquarters at 
New York, succeeding J. L. Niesse, who 
has returned to his former position as 
assistant superintendent, telephone and tele- 
graph, of the New York Central at New 
York, on the expiration of his leave of 
absence from that road, 


SPECIAL 


Hector L. Lapointe, special representa- 
tive in the department of research and 
development of the Canadian National, has 
been appointed assistant transport economist 
in that department, with headquarters at 
Toronto, Ont., for the provinces of Ontario 
and Quebec; and Graeme C. Norman, 
special representative in the same .depart- 
ment, has been named assistant transport 
economist at Winnipeg, Man., for the § 
provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Al- 
berta and British Columbia. Mr. Lapointe 
and Mr. Norman will study the effect on 
the railways of highway and airway com- 
petition. 

Mr. Lapointe was born at Ottawa, Ont. 
in 1898, and entered railroading in 1921 as 
chief clerk to the general agent at North 
Bay, Ont. He was appointed special repre- 
sentative in the department of research and 
development in January of this year, the 
post he was holding at the time of his 
appointment as assistant transport econo- 
mist. 

Mr. Norman was born at Toronto in 1898 
and entered railroading in the Canadian 
National’s express department in 1912, 
while a student at Manitoba University 
He was chief clerk to the freight traffic 
manager prior to last Tanuarv when he 
joined the department of research and de- 
velopment as special representative. 


ORITTI ARV 


William Stapp. who retired in 1940 a 
master mechanic of the Western Pacific. 
with headquarters at Elko, Nev., died in 
that city recently. 


William W. Bates, who retired in 1942 
as assistant to the general manager of the 
Delaware & Hudson at Albany, N. Y., died 
at Menands, a suburb of Albany, on July 7. 
He was 76 years old. 


John W. Hanley, who retired in 1932 
as general freight and passenger agent of 
the Central Vermont at St. Albans, Vt. 
died there on July 9. He was 82 years of 
age. 


H. H. Garrigues, who retired earlier 
in the year as assistant to the general 
managér of the Pennsylvania’s Easter? 
region at Philadelphia, Pa., died at Radnor, 
Pa., on July 15. He was 63 years of age. 
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Brcam Locomotives 


Dave Boone, in the May 17th issue of the New York 
Sun, gave the railroads and their employees a well- 
deserved pat on the back for their fine accomplish- 
ments under the present conditions of war traffic. 
Aided and abetted by the personnel, the steam loco- 
motive has played a most important role in this 
achievement. The public cannot be expected to 
know this fact and it is doubtful if all railroad men 
realize it. 

Steam locomotives, under adverse conditions, 
have continued to “keep ‘em rolling.” With the abil- 
ity to carry on under such adverse circumstances, 
it is not hard to visualize the potentialities of steam 


locomotives born to modern design. 4 


The steam locomotives of tomorrow will be hard 
to beat as a dependable means of motive power for 
this country's rail transportation. 
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A Look through 
the Middle of the 


“AP 79 


Decelostat 


HE «AP” Decelostat truly rolls 
with the wheel and registers 


change in wheel retardation when 





brakes are applied. If the wheel slips, 
the high rate of retardation motivates 
the Decelostat to moderate the brak- 


Wiciendia ing force and forestall slide. 
& 


Cover 
Sensitivity is obtained with mechan- 


ical simplicity. The Decelostat shaft 
rolls on ball bearings, front and rear; 
its actuating medium is a simple 
spring cam. Mechanical design re- 
quires few parts— assures the opera- 


ting reliability that instantly identifies 


1944 


Siccranes cane es wheel slip and softens the brake. 
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Westinghouse Air Brake Company 


Wilmerding, Pa. 





Staten Island Rapid Transit 
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-HSGI Has Served 
; THE NEW YORK CENTRAL 


In 1910 when many coaches were still lighted by gas, locomotives like the 4-6-0 
shown above were the last word on the New York Central Railroad. Progress 
has since brought electric lighting and vastly improved locomotives, but HUNT- 
SPILLER GUN IRON still helps to maintain the power and efficiency of New 
York Central’s modern locomotives, just as it did for the engines of 35 years ago. 


A generation or more of steady loyalty to a product is a powerful recommendation, 
especially when 34 other important roads have used HSGI parts for a like period. 
This is more than ample proof that HUNT-SPILLER GUN IRON does resist 
wear better; does promote locomotive efficiency for longer periods. 


HUNT 
SPILLER 
GUN 


1944 






New Orleans & Northeastern 








1945 July 21, 1945 
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fia « HILAGD 
MILWAUKEE 
ST PAUL 


AND PACT FI C 


Traffic conditions on the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific 
called for the installation of Cen- 
tralized Traffic Control on 51 miles 
of single track between Laredo and 
Polo, Mo., connecting with an earlier 
C.T.C. installation between Polo and 
Birmingham. 


It was desirable to keep this addi- 
tional territory under the immediate 
supervision of the division office at 
Ottumwa, 102.2 miles from the begin- 
ning of the controlled territory. Thanks 
to “Union” Coded Carrier Control, 





location of the C.T.C. machine in the 
dispatcher’s office at Ottumwa was 
entirely feasible. 


Telephone wires already in service 
for train dispatching are utilized. 
These wires are also connected sim- 
plex to handle a telegraph circuit 
from Chicago to Kansas City, and 


. provision is made for a carrier tele- 


phone circuit between Ottumwa and 
Kansas City. 


Coded Carrier Control, which makes 
possible both the distant location of 
C.T.C. machines and increased use 
of wires which carry other communi- 
cation services, is found only in 
“Union” C.T.C. installations. 


UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL COMPANY 


~ SWISSVALE 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


PENNSYLVANIA J 


ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
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ANOTHER 
PLYWOOD DEVELOPMENT 


Previous advertisements have present- 
ed suggested plans for rebuilding 
standard 40-foot box cars into a 
modern three-car camp train.* De- 
tailed at the right are plans for the 
suggested development of a bay win- 
dow caboose. 


PLYWOOD—AN IDEAL 
MATERIAL 


Douglas fir plywood is an ideal ma- 
terial for such application. It is strong, 
rigid, light in weight—proven suitable 
for the most rigorous service by years 
of use in box cars, reefers, coaches 
and troop sleepers. Plywood panels go 
up quickly, reduce seams and cracks, 
are easily worked either by hand or 
power tools. They provide a smooth, 
easy-to-clean surface make 
possible cars that are simpler to heat 
and more draft-free. 


ENGINEERING HELP 
AVAILABLE 


Douglas Fir Plywood Association engi- 
neers will be glad to work with you 
in developing such a unit. Write or 
wire today. 


*Reprints available on request. 


Douglas fir plywood is now available 
only on highest priorities. Application 
for allocation must be made by sup- 
pliers to the War Production Boards. 


DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD 
ASSOCIATION 


Tacoma 2, Washington 


How to Utilize Douglas Fir 
Plywood in Re-building a 
'~ Standard 40-ft. Boxcar 


into a 


Bay Window Caboose 



















































































SUGGESTED DEVELOPMENT 
OF A 
BAY WINDOW CABOOSE by REBUILDING STANDARD 40 Ft, BOKCAR 


DOUGLAS FIR 


LARGE. LIGHT. STRONG. 


Real Wood 


* 
GENUINE 
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BY THESE “GRADE TRADE-MARKS” 


RAILWAY AGE 


SPECIFY DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD 
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of every period... 


Pittsburgh 
BOILER TUBES 


The complete dependability which has char- 
acterized Pittsburgh Boiler Tubes for 42 years, 
fully qualifies them for service in the great new 
American built, dual-purpose locomotive, ‘The 
Niagara.” First of a number of such giants of the 
rails built for New York Central to handle both 
fast passenger and freight, approximately 4700 
feet of Pittsburgh Seamless tabes her tremendous 
boiler. 

Pittsburgh Seamless has helped advance the 
progress of transportation not alone in boiler 
tubes used in the railroad and marine field but 
in varied and equally important applications in 
the automotive and aviation industries. From 
the successful A.R.A. approved Tubular Rail- 
way Axle to the selection of Boiler Tubes for 
this advanced steam locomotive, confidence in 
the integrity of Pittsburgh Seamless is based on 
demonstrated superior quality. 


PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY 


1659 GRANT BUILDING PITTSBURGH, PA. 





July 21, 1945 
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Sul BALDWIN 
THE BALDWIN 


—"” LOCOMOTIVES 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia 42, Pa., U.S. A. Offices: Philadelphia, New York, 






Chicago, St. Louis, Washington, San Francisco, Boston, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Houston. 


| 


Then ad Now | 


This cab view of a wood burner 


| 


with the signal bell rope over- 
head, pictures the simplicity of 
locomotive operation in 1867. 





How different from its powerful 
modern successor of 1945! 


Rule of thumb has no place on 
such power! 


The Valve Pilot is the answer. 











OR PORATION 








RAILWAY AGE 














It’s the Opposed-Piston Diesel Locomotive by 


FAIRBANKS: 
MORSE | 


A name worth remembering 











July 21, 1945 






































Beginning the Second Hundred Years 





The General Assembly of Tennessee on December 
11, 1845, chartered this Company by Special Legis- 
lative Act .. .We are still operating under this ancient 
charter . .. We have never been in receivership—we 
have never been reorganized—we have never de- 
faulted upon, failed to pay nor sought to compromise 
a fixed obligation . . . We gave the public fair and 
honorable service the first hundred years, and 
we’ propose to give more and finer service in the 
future . . . As a beginning we have just started the 
colossal task of reducing curves and grades from 


- Memphis, Tennessee, to Atlanta, Georgia. This work 





will take about four years to complete and will cost 
approximately $2,600,000.00 . . . The idea was con- 
ceived by our own people and the work will be done 
by men living in the territory we are privileged to 
serve. This will eventually mean heavier and faster 
trains, at greater speeds, with greater safety . . . Thus 
we will have more jobs for our own magnificent 
forces and for our returning soldiers . . . We love 
America and the American way of life. We love the 
South and all it stands for and has stood for... We . 
plan and hope and expect to be the best public 


servant ever chartered under the laws of Tennessee. 


THE NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 
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The Pace of Victory 
Permits Only A 
Congratulatory Handshake! 


American Industry well merits a decoration for its brilliant record in 
the Mighty 7th! But, as our newly decorated Pacific heroes quickly return to combat, so in- 
dustrial leaders aren’t resting on their laurels. Back into Bond action—they are now 
busy consolidating recent Payroll Savings Plan gains! 


First, many executives are now patriotically working to retain 
the substantial number of new names recently enrolled during the 7th War Loan. 
By selective resolicitation, they are urging all new subscribers to maintain Bond 
buying allotments. 


Second, many are also employing selective resolicitation to 
urge every worker who increased his or her subscription in the 7th to continue 


on this wise, saving-more-for-the-future basis. 


Help to curb inflationary pressures and harvest peacetime prosperity by holding the number 
of Payroll Savings Plan subscribers—and amounts of individual subscriptions—to the mark 
set in the Mighty 7th! 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


RAILWAY AGE 


+ This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council * 
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Willson Safety Spectacles 


20 SIZES 


So You Can Fit Anybody! 











For help on your eye-protec- 
tion problems, see your Willson 
Distributor or write to Dept. 
RA-11. 


*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


GOGGLES + RESPIRATORS » GAS MASKS + HELMETS 


WiccSON 


PRODUCTS INCORPORATED 


% a NG a. ). S.A 


Also makers of world famous Willsonite sunglasses 











ELECTRICAL TESTING 
DEPARTMENT 


The section of the testing department shown is 
one of the most important divisions at Unionair, 
now producing electrical assemblies solely for 


wartime use. 


The units shown have been approved by the In- 
spection Department and are being subjected to 
sustained electrical tests as their final test prior to 
shipment. 


This department may be yours, soon we hope, 
when we can put its knowledge to work on making 
electrical assemblies to your specifications. 


Our new booklet titled, “Electrical Assemblies 
made to Customers’ Specifications” is available on 
request. Write to: Union Aircraft Products Corp., 
Dept. RA, 245 East 23rd Street, NewYork 10, N.Y. 























































































GET TOGETHER DEPARTMENT 




















Educational Services 
for 
RAILROAD MEN 


Our New Service 
on 
Diesel Locomotive 
Operation 
is highly recommended 


for 
Engineers and Firemen 


The Railway 
Educational Bureau 
Omaha 3, Nebrasha 


GET OUR PRICES FIRST 


RAILWAY 
EQUIPMENT 
and ACCESSORIES 
Salen, “angie bern Sama ee 
other railway —— Machines, 
motors, pumps, etc. 


Write, wire or phone inquiries 
Sonken - Galamba 


Corp. 
Kansas City 18, Kans. 














POSITIONS OPEN 


DESIGNING ENGINEERS 
and DRAFTSMEN wanted for 
post-war work. Familiarity with 
railroad equipment and steel cast- 
ing design desirable. Give age, 
outline of training and experi- 
ence, salary expected and when 
available in reply. ADDRESS 
BOX 750, RATLWAY AGE, 30 
CHURCH ee NEW 
YORK 7, N. Y. 


_ RELAYING RAILS 
"RAILROAD "rife PuATEs 


SS we © aotiane wee, 
contact 


SONKEN-GALAMBA CORP. 
Kansas City 18, Kans. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


Please note the following locomotives are practically all offered in 


rebuilt condition, 

Consolidations 
110 ton Americans. Cyls. 24x30’. New 1913-1916. Pressure 
Tractive effort 48,200#%. Will completely rebuild and put in 1 


condition. 
114 ton Americans. Cyls. 23x30’. Completely rebuilt 1929. rAd 


. Tractive effort 50,600#. in exceptionally fine condition 
leumadicte delivery. _ . 
18] Amerioot, On, 2a? "oii 1924. 200# pressure 
ton ¥ 4 x 
Tractive effort 67,700Z. ( for boosters) . ss tractive 
effort 79,200. Will id ter ‘on delivery. 
189 Americans. Cyis. voaita, Fee 1 pressure. Tractive 
ton 
effort 71,300#. Will rebuild for quick delivery. ~~ 
Type 2-8-4 
203 ton Limas. Cyls. at New 1928. Pressure 240#. Tractive 
effort 66,550. (plus 12,000# for boosters). Total Drie. effort 
550#. Completely rebuilt. Immediate delivery. 
ae 0-6-0 


80 ton Baldwin switcher, with tender. Cyis. 21x26. Tractive aut 
34400#. New December “1925. Will furnish with new ICC cards. 
This locomotive only comparable to new engine. 

PHONE 


WRITE WIRE 


THOMAS F. CAREY CO., Inc. 
120 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Telephone 


Barclay 7-1770 














FOR SALE 


Nordberg track shifter, excellent. 
Six 12 yard western side dump 
cars, one 4 yard western end 
dump car fair. Ingalls Stone 
Co., Bedford, Ind. 














Robert W. Hunt Company 
ENGINEERS 
Inspection—Tests—Consultation 
All Railway Equipment 
Structures and Materials 
General Office: 

175 W. Jackson Boulevard 


HICAGO 
New York-Pittsburgh-St. Lows 








HELP WANTED 


Designers and Checkers for Rail- 
road Freight Cars. Location New 
York Area. a replies strictl 
confidential. Mc. Rules fol- 
lowed. rr vied Box 751, RAIL- 
WAY AGE, 30 Church Street, 
New York 7, N. 








RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 
CARS—LOCOMOTIVES 
REPAIR PARTS 





RELAYING RAILS 





STEEL STORAGE TANKS 
6000 — 8000 — 


10000 gal. cap. 
CLEANED AND TESTED 





122 S. Michigan Avenue 


THE PURDY COMPANY 


Chicago 3, Illinois 


Freight Car Prices REDUCED! 


Now Only Half of Recent Peak Prices— 
As Low As $500 


7, Hopper, Twin, 50-Ton 

50. Hopper, Side Discharge, 50-Ton 

10. Refrigerator, 40-Ft., 40-Ton 

10, Box, 40-Ft., 40-Ton , 

7, Box, Automobile, Steel, 50-Ft., 50-Ton 

2, Dump, Western, Automatic, 30-Yd., 50-Ton; Lift Doors 
2, Dump, Clark, Automatic, 30-Yd., 50 Ton; Drop Door 
2, Dump, Western, 20-Yd., 40-Ton; Steel Floors 

4, Dump, K & J Automatic, Lift Door; 37-Yd., 50-Ton 
20, Dump, Koppel, Automatic, 20-Yd., 40-Ton; Lift Doors 
12, Dump, K & J Automatic Lift Door; 20-Y¥d., 50-Ton 

2, Dump, K & J, Lift Door,.37-Yd., 50-Ton 
Tank, 8000-Gallon, 40-Ton Trucks 
5, Tank, 10,000-Gallon, 50-Ton Trucks 


All cars are priced to sell! 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


40 years’ experience 
13486 S. Brainard Ave. Chicago 33, Illinois 


» 


“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 
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STUCKI 
SIDE 
BEARINGS 


Manufactured by 
A. Stucki Co. 
Oliver Bidg., Pitrsburgh, Pa. 
Canadian Representatives 
The Holden Co., Ltd. 
Montreal, Can. 
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This announcement is not an offer to sell or a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Offering Circular. 


, $39,000,000 
The Texas and Pacific Railway Company 


General and Refunding Mortgage 375% Bonds, Series E 
Dated July 1, 1945 Due July 1, 1985 


The issuance and sale of these Bonds are subject to authorization by the Interstate Commerce Commission 


Price 100%% and accrued interest 


The Offering Circular may be obtained in any State in which this announcement is circulated from 
only such of the undersigned and other dealers as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 








HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 
BEAR, STEARNS & CO. LADENBURG, THALMANN & CO. OTIS & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


| WERTHEIM 4& CO. SCHOELLKOPF, HUTTON & POMEROY,INC. SHIELDS & COMPANY 
H. M. BYLLESBY AND COMPANY PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 


NCORPORATED 


BURR & COMPANY, INC. CENTRAL REPUBLIC COMPANY DEMPSEY & COMPANY 
( 


INCORPORATED) 


BAKER, WEEKS & HARDEN GRANBERY, MARACHE & LORD GREGORY & SON 


INCORPORATED 


HARRIS, HALL & COMPANY E. M. NEWTON & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 
July 12, 1945. 
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RAIL CARS 
MINE CARS 
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DIFFERENTIAL STEEL CAR CO. 
INDLAY, OHIO 





ORE 


DULIEN DULIEN DULIEN “ 


sUYS 1 ft  B LIQUIDATES 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT & ACCESSORIES 


Available for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


3 American Saddle Tank Locomotives 


1—94 Ton SUPERHEATED 1—84 Ton 
1—83 Ton 


Subject to Prior Sale 


of the most 
ith Okon! 





New Jersey- 


DULIEN STEEL PRODUCTS, inc. 


WAS INGTON »—F NEW YORK 
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VIANNA 


@ Ryerson has the steel you need ready for i diate shipment. Ten ient 
Ryerson plants stock more than ten thousand kinds, shapes and sizes of steel and 
allied products. Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Plants at: Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Lovis, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City 

Include: 
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« Light weight—yet sturdy 
« Tight Joint 
® Center Pressure 


* Full Articulation 


* Easy to apply and remove 


al 








For full details send for Bulletin describing the B-265 Lid. 





Vorks: ROCHESTER & DEPEW. NEW YORK 
e (Chicago e § ' nore « Boston e 1 Francisco e Ir inada: ADANAC SUPPLIES LTD. Montreal Que 


|THE ae cane. -GOULD CORPORATION 





Y G-R-S Automatic 
Block Signals! 


The addition of modern powered “high-speed” trains presents an operating 
problem that requires some form of re-signaling. To provide adequate brak- 
ing distances for these high speeds would require longer blocks, but longer 
blocks would naturally impair the operating efficiency of regular trains. 


Therefore, when one or more high-speed trains are operated over a division 

on which the majority of trains operate at regular or low speeds, the signals 
must provide the most advantageous spacing for following or oppos- 
ing trains to insure safety, increase track capacity and provide 
efficient operation regardless of the speed variations. 


3- and 4-block, 4- and 5-indication signaling provides a logical 
solution to this problem. Where speed variations are not too ex- 
treme, 2-block 3-indication signaling will be sufficient. 


G-R-S engineers have the ‘‘know-how"’ to give you valuable assist- 
ance in predetermining which automatic block signaling arrange- 
ment will best meet your particular requirements. It is easy to take 
advantage of this ‘know-how’! 





